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For the MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 


THe ESSAYEST,—No. XXII. 


Celeftial happinefs ! whene’er fhe ftoops 
To vifitearth, one fhrine the goddefs finds 
And one alone, to make her fweet amends 


For abfent heaven, 





the bofom of a friend ; 


Where heart meets heart, reciprocally foft 
Each other's pillow to repofe divine. 


T a period eventful and ex- 
traordinary, as the prefent 

the writer and orator can be at no 
lofs for a copious, a popular, and 
an interefting theme. Nations who 
have 9 ar under the galling 
yoke of tyranny for ages,are now e- 
mancipating themfelves from {flav- 
ery, and beginning to tafte the 
{fweets of liberty, and the undif- 
turbed enjoyment of their natural 
tights. Britain, imperious Britain, 
who once boafted the freedom of 
her government and the invincible 
power of her arms—feeble, degen- 
erate, and corrupt, now finds her- 
felf reduced to the humiliating ne- 
ceflity of receiving leffons of liber- 
ty from thofe whom till late fhe 
defpiied as flaves, and to fome ap- 
pears tottering on the brink of a 


Youne. 


revolution. Our own country, on 
the other hand, like a phenix from 
her afhes, having emerged from a 
long, an expenfive and bloody 
war, and eftablifhed a conftitution 
upon the broad and immovable 
bafis of national equality, increafes 
rapidly in wealth, number, refpect- 
ability and power, beholds each 
ufeful and ornamental art carried 
to perfection by her indulftrious 
fons, of freedom and, aotwith{fand- 
ing the temporary but inaufpi- 
cious cloud, which lately obfcured 
her fair political countenance, and 
threatened to blaft the unfoldirg 
blofioms of her honer and tran- 
quility, now promifes to become 
the permanent refidence of peace, 
liberty, fcience, and national] fteli- 
city. But as topics like thefe, 
though 
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though of the higheft importance 
in themfelves, and fubjects of the 
moft pleafing contemplation to the 
benevolent mind, feem not fo im- 
mediately to concern the retired 
ftudent, the induftrious mechanic, 
the peaceful peafant, and the tran- 
quil domeftic circle, as the enter- 
prifing merchant, the fcheming 
{peculator, and the wary politician, 
the writer of this paper was induc- 
ed to fele&t for the prefent number, 
a theme more univerfally intereft- 
ing, though of lefs arrogant preten- 
fions, than thofe, which have been 
named. Confcious of his inabili- 
ty to produce any thing, which in 
any confiderable degree can con- 
tribute either to entertainment 
or utility, he only hopes, that the 
fame candid indulgence, which 
has hitherto been extended to his 
imperfect though well meaning 
Jucubrations, will consinue to affign 
his imperfections to their proper 
place, the sead and not the beart, 
and charitably draw over them a 
veil impervious to the critic’s eye. 
To render our journey through 
life tolerable, and, if rightly sak 
ed, agreeable, ovr wite and bounti- 
ful Creator has been pleafed to 
fcatter many and various enjoy- 
ments along the rugged road- 
This qwilderne/s evorld, as it is fre- 
quently and not altogether im- 
properly denominated, is by no 
means deftitute of its flewers, and 
its fruits. Some of them, it is 
true, afford but a momentary 
gratific ation. and by too op cd 
grafping at others, we are fone 
times wounded by the thorns, up- 
on which they always grow, yet 
fo much fatis faction may be de- 
rived from mazy of them, and fo 
neceflary are they to enable us to 
fuftain the numerous ills of life 
with patience, that properly to 


cultivate and enjoy them is as well 


4 


our duty as our happictt privilege, 

Among thefe the pleafures re. 
fulting from friend/bip, maintain a 
very exalted rank. They are of 
the moft innocent, permanent, 
fatisfaétory, and refined kind, 
Friendthip is indeed the pureft, 
the molt copious, and the mof 
certain fource of happinefs below. 
In nothing can we approximate 
nearer to the chara¢ter of Deity it- 
felf than in exerciling benevolence, 
which is the foundation of friend. 
fhip. Benevolence, it is granted, 
we owe to all; but imperfection is 
the lot of humanity. We are fo 
conftituted, that wherever we dif- 
cover, we naturally, and perhaps 
involuntarily, reciprocate  indif- 
ference, negled, and apparent con- 
tempt. But when guided by fav- 
oring fortune, we have found 3 
friend, who, on evéry occalion, 
appears anxious to promote our 
happinefs to the extent of his pow- 
er, ready to vindicate our cha- 
racters againit the fecret whif- 
pers and envenomed fhafts of mal- 
ice and envy, participating in our 
joys, and fympathizing with us in 
our forrows, how do our fouls 
flow out towards him in a fponta- 
neous tide of gratiude and love! 
And, to crown the whole, fhould 
this rare invaluable friend prove, 
at the fame time, a competitor im 
the lifts of honor, a rival candi- 
date for the meed of fame, and 
yet cherifh with unabated, nay, 
with iercfing ardor, the heaven 
enkindled flame of friendthip, how 
divine, how godlike muft be the 
principle, by which he is aétuated! 
and how tender, how delicate, how 
arduous the ftruggle between am- 
bition and affeftion! For friend- 
fhip to conquer the exercife of ev- 
ery finer feciing, and the mol 
Rrenuot is exertion of every nobler 

culty of our own nature, are lite 


difpentibly 
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difpenfibly requifite ; but to the 

difficulty of the victory, the pirae 

isamply compenfate. 

« Of Friendthip’s faireft fruits, the fruit 

mott fair, 

“Js yurtue kindling at a rival fire, 

« And emuloufly rapid in her race. 

«© the foft enmity ' endearing ftrife! 

«This carries fricndfhip to her noon-tide 
point, 

“ And gives the rivet of eternity, 

The greateft fublunary blefling 
ever indulged to man, is a real 
friend. Empty and vain were the 
enjoyments of life without a friend, 
with whom to fhare them, and 
infupportable its evils without. a 
partner to affift us in bearing up 
the heavy load. Whatever the 
difappointed mifanthropift, the 
brainfick devotee, the lovelorn 
conventual, or the gloomy aicetic, 
may pretend, we have it from the 
very befl authority, that ‘¢ if is not 
good for me to be alone.” Even in- 
nocences even PARADISE could not 
fuffice without a friend, that fweet- 
eft ingredient, that effential requi- 
fite in the cup of biifs, 

Cicero, who will be readily ad- 
mitted as a competent judge of the 
fubjec% before us, pathetically ex- 
claims ; ** Good Gods! is there a 
man upon the face of the earth, 
who would deliberately accept of 
all the wealth, and all the afflu- 
ence this world can bettow, if of- 
fered to him upon the fevere terms 
of his being unconnected with a fin- 
gle mortal whom he could love, 
.or by whom he fhould be belov- 
ed? This would be to lead the 
life of a detelted tyrant, who, a- 
mid perpetual fufpicions and 
alarms, paffes his miferable days a 
firanger to every tender fengiment, 
and utterly precludes from the 
heartfelt fatisfadtions of friend{hip.” 
The energetic Young fan¢tions the 
fame fentiment in the ftroncet 
terms. ” 


“ A friend is worth all hazard we can 
run. 

“ Poor is the friendlefs mafter of a world ; 

“A world in purchafe for a friend, is 
gain. 

Butis every one who bears the fac- 
red name of friend to be appreciated 
at fuch an ineftimable value ? Mok 
certainly not. Were this the cafe, 
the fair, the affluent, and the pow- 
erful, were wich indeed. Only the 
few, the thinly-feattered “ mira- 
cles below” who are defignated by 
the expreffive and emphatic appei- 
lation of real friends, are here in- 
tended. Thefe only have any jut 
claim to our attention or our ef- 
teem. 


It may not be impertinent in 
this place to notice a few of the 
charaéteriftic traits which diftin- 
guifh the counterfeit from the gen- 
uine friend. ‘Che Sycophantic 
tribe of nominal friends flock in 
multitudes around the man whofe 
talents, influence, office or wealth 
enable him to promote their pri- 
vate interefts ; but fhould capri- 
cious fortune, as not unfrequently 
happens, once déprive him of the 
ability to fubferve their felfifh pur- 
potes, they inftantaneoufly defert 
his ftandard. The gathering 
ftorm of calamity, which over- 
whelms their long deluded patron, 
drives them at once far from his 
prefence and relief, as fwarms of 
noxious infects, which infeft the at- 
mofphere during the warm fun. 
fhine and the filent calm, are fwept 
away ina moment before the ri- 
fing whirlwind, and the blacken- 
ing tempeft. Adverfity is the in- 
fallible touch{tone of fiiendfhip. 
Like Ithuriel’s fpear, it reftores 
to every thing its priftine fthape, 
and adds new deformity even to the 
ugly ¢oad, by betraying the demon 
that lurks within. Touched by 


this the parafite can no longer con- 
ceal 
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ceal his real character, but ftarts 
up aghaft, in all his native hideous 
colors. And though while difguif- 
ed by the vizard of friendfhip, he 
js one of the moft dangerous and 
venomous of animals, he is no 
fooner ftripped of his mafk, and 
fairly expofed to view, than he be- 
comes a harmlefs moniter, that 
may grin indeed, but cannot bite. 

Let us turn our eyes from a 

fpectacle fo hatefuland difgutting, 
and contemplate, for a moment an 
obje& of a very different afpect. 
Unlike the changeling above def- 
cribed, the true friend is ever the 
fame. Faithtul, when he has once 
poffeffed an attachment, he is a 
a (tranger to the bafe coafiderations 
of intereft. He feels greater fatis- 
faktion in the profperity of his 
friend, than the fordid mind can 
derive from the pofleflion of the 
wealth of Peru. His fympathetic 
feelings receive a wound, it is true, 
from the misfortunes of his friend, 
butit is a wound, which he rever 
wilhes to avoid ; a wound, which is 
eifectually healed by the fame ef- 
ticacious oil that alleviates the 
iufcrings of adminiftering confola- 
tion and affording relief cannot be 
conceived by thofe who are not 
experimentally acquainted with 
the pure, the difinterefted, the re- 
fined, the hearttelt joys of friend- 
fhip. 

What can be more at variance 
than thefe two chara¢ters? And 
yet, as they carry the fame exter- 
nal impreflion to the eye of the fu- 
perficial obferver, they often pafs 
currently together for a long time 
undiftinguithed, till the crucible of 

sisfortune coniigns the counterfeit 
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carried to fuch -perfedtion in this 
hypocritical world, that great cau. 
tion, and a confiderable acquaint. 
ance with mankind, are requifite in 
the judicious felection of friends, 
it happens very unfortunately, that 
the young, the ingenuous, and the 
unfulpecting, who ftand in the 
greatelt need of faithful monitors, 
and fincerely affectionate compan. 
ions, are the moft obnoxious to im- 
pofition. Imagining that all are 
honelt like themtelves, they believe 
the proteltations of the artful 
knave, who has fome point to carry 
by their confidence, and perceive 
too late the facal confequence of 
their credulity, 

We cannot be too much upon 
our guard againft thofe who are 
enaraored of us at firft fight, and 
give the frongeit aflurances of per- 
petual atrachment upon a flight 
acquaintance. Sincere and well 
grounded affection, like the ftately 
oak of the iorelt, is of tardy 
growth, and gradually arrives at 
that deep rooted maturity, which 
{ets at defiance the changes of time 
and the tempeftuous affaults of ad- 
verfe fortunes Companions in de- 
bauchery may indeed {wear eter- 
nal friendfkip to each other; but 
as the vicious are neither objects of 
Jove, nor capable of loving, fuch 
affedion ufually fubfides with the 
inebriating fumes, by which it wag 
infpired. 

If we are defirous of procuring 
real and valuable friends, we mul 
firft render ourfelves worthy of 
their regard. ‘This can be effec- 
ted only by a life of virtue, 
Wealth, honor, and power, may 
attrad the felfith; but fabfantial 











to infamy, and adds to the intrinfic 
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Merit alone can recommend us [a 


at | value of the true gold a tenfold the wife andthe good. And fhould 
oe luitre. we be fo happy as to make fuch 
it The a:t of deception has been our friends, how anxious {hould we 
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be to preferve their affection! We 
‘fhould meet their wifhes, be blind 
to their failings, and deaf to the 
tongue of malice, or liften only to 
defend. Thus cultivated friend- 
hhip is calculated to foften the ills, 
and heighten the enjoyments of 
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(For the MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE) 


PROBATIONARY ESSAYS—No. III. 


On AMBITION. 





HE influence of ambition on 
human life is a fabje& wor- 
thy of attention. Without this ex- 
citement to deeds of noble or of 
bold emprife, kings would fleep on 
their thrones, genius would re- 
main unknown, the poor would 
n in abje& mifery, and ftimu- 
us and energy be loft to man. If 
this paffion be well directed, it is 
the fource of the greateft virtues 
and talents ; if badly, it becomes 
a feourge to human kind ; it arms 
crime, perfecutes virtue, opprefles 
innocence and abafhes man. 

O virtuous ambition ! when wilt 
thou aflume thy nobleft, thy moft 
powerful, influence? When wilt 
thou exterminate the evils that op- 
prefles us ? Behold malignant en- 
vy belches out her poifonous gall, 
and tarnifhes thy laurels ! Already 
has fubtle hypocricy, difguifed in 
the mantle of benevolence, by her 
deluding artifices induced candor 
to become the miftaken advocate of 
mmpofure. While pride and the 
luft of domination, with all their 
united efforts, refources- and 
frength, aim at fubjugating and 
tyranizing over deprefled mankind! 
- cela erseageer mark their 
Progrefs ; fhrieks and groans pro- 
claim their fuccefs : hao chills 





the prefent life, and to antedate the 
pleafures of that blifsful world, 
where friendhip, freed from earth- 
ly clogs, will conftitute the grand 
fource of our happinefs throughout 
the interminable ages of eternity ! 


every heart : horror banifhes con- 
fidence, and defpair fucceeds to 
hope. The principles of juitice 
are perverted, and the dignity of 
law abufed. Virtue is profcribed. 
Vice triumphs. Innocence is tor- 
mented. Nature is excruciated : 
and Gop infulted. Come then 
virtuous ambition expel thefe mon- 
fiers who, puiflant as barbarous, 
make more ravages than the moft 
deftrudctive peft ! come accompani- 
ed by equity, reafon, and genius ! 
Pale and livid calumny, affiighted 
by thy approach, drinks her poi- 
fons, fufpires, and dies. Pride and 


tyranny quit precipitately their tot- ; 


tering thrones. Cruelty drops her 
confanguined dagger. Hideous 
difcord opens with rage the infer- 
nal abyfs, and is {uddenly ingulfed. 
While defpair, who remains alone 
to guard the prifon where freedom 
langnifhes and peace groans, is 
terrified at thy afpect ; confounded 
he plunges the {word of fury into 
his heart. 

Then Liberty and pence attend- 
ed by all the gentle virtues and 
{miling joys are effranchized. And 
pleafures direéted by wifdom and 
relieved by defire, efcort felicity, 
who addrefling man {peaks thus: 
‘Frail and perifhable being, let 

the 
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the mirror of truth be the councel- 
lor of thy aétions ; let the balance 
of thy equity weigh all thy judg- 
ments ; let the flambeau of rea- 
fon enlighten thy mind; and the 





Effays: 


fire of genius fublime thy foal : 
and let thy only ambition be to de- 
ferve my prefence, and 1 will never 
abandon thee !” 





TS! — 
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No. LY. 


On AVARICE. 


VARICE is born of felfith- 

nefs ; felfifhneis of prodigal- 

ity. The prodigal, who at firft 
takes as much pleafure in fatisfying 
the defires of others as his own, 
foon perceives that his generofities 
are received without gratitude and 
his profufions confidered as due. 
He then becomes more economical ; 
or rather is the only fubjeét of 
his own expenfes. His own defires 
only are gratified. But as frui- 
tion engenders difgutt, he is tired of 
being always fatisfied. At firft he 
refilts his defires ; afterwards his 
paifion ; foon, his needs. Avarice’ 
then infinuates its propenfitics into 
his heart. Jt abforbs all his facul- 
ties, and all his attention. What 
now can be the enjoyment of fuch 
a man? His paflion is to enjoy not. 
His avidity become iniatiable, 
makes him covet any thing he fees, 
or even imagines : and after he has 
deprived the pofleffor of it, his vo- 
racious eagernefs is but increafed. 
In the midh of abundance he feels 
all the cares of want and all the mi- 
ferics of penury. The pleafures of 
fociety and the charms of folitude 
are equally unknown to him. Mo- 
ney only has attraCions for him. 
He perpetually amafics and hides ; 
be never enjoys. In the day time 


he watches with folicitude: in thé 
night anxieties, fufpiciohs and a- 
laims keep his eyes open. The 
poor excite his contempt: the rich 
his envy. He is delighted with 
the misfortunes of others in the 
hopes of partaking their wealth: 
he is excruciated with their -prof- 
perity, becaufe he confiders it as 
theft madeon him. ‘The more he 
becomes rich, the more he defires 
to appear poor. All his thoughts 
and actions relate to his treafure. 
To augment and conceal it are his 
only occupations. Even the delight 
of feeing it is banifhed by the fear 
of being perceived ; and the plea- 
fure of touching it, deftroyed by 
the fear of wearing it out. Such is 
his life. No joy without apprehen- 
fion; no hope without envy. He hates 
man, and is detefted of him. He 
dreads death becaufe it will with-, 
draw him from his riches ; and yet 
repines at life becaufe its fultenance 
isexpenfive. But at Jaft the hour 
of feparation comes to terminate 2 
life ailrontive to Gop, odious to 
mankind, and difhonorary to him- 
{elf. His wealth is then the prey 
of flagitious robbers, or the heri-’ 
gage of ravenous relations, whole 
joy at his death is proportionable to 
what he leaves them. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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KNOW of nothing which cre- 

ates in the mind a more ter- 
menting jealoufy of other men’s 
fuccefs and eelebrity ; and contrib> 
utes more to make our oll age the 
feafon of impotent regret, than the 
confcioufnefs of having lived below 
the meafure of our abilities, in con- 
tradiation to nature’s defign in the 
talents with which fhe has turnifhed 
us. The weightier part of thofe 
forrows which years accumulate, 
are in a manner the revenge which 
they take upon us for having fuf- 
fered them to mature our facul- 
ties, without illuftrating them in 
our turn, by any hoaorable occur- 
rence or record of utility. That 
broad and level road of life, which 


leads to the common fink of mor- 


tality, is trodden by multitudes of 
thofe whofe mould and conforma- 
tion had qualified them for fteep 
and difficult afcents, for fervices 
of high account, and enterprifes 
that demand ability, and exercife 
virtue. To thofe who, like myfelf, 
have courted literature in acade- 
mical bowers, amid a crowd of 
competitors, inftances have not 
been wanting of the truth of this 
obfervation. I have feen, with 
{crrow, the fair promife of expand- 
ing genius, and the expectation of 


-* manya noble mind, receive a per- 


verfion at its firft entrance into ac- 
tive life, and, renouncing its privi- 
leges at the very thre(hoid of man- 
hood, fublide into the common 


-rank of infignifi ance, and the lit- 


tle detail of vulgar actions aad a 
mulements. 

It is one of the greatelt infelici- 
ties of fafhion, that the fecks no 
accommodation with Nature in 
any of her plans or arrangements ; 


but throws an uniform colouring 


INFELICITIES or FASHIONABLE LIFE. 


over one whole rank of life, and 
brings to the fame ftandard of in- 
fipid conformity, every fize of un- 
derftanding, and every variation of 
genius. A young Nobleman, 
whom I formerly knew at College, 
gave me the moft cheerful hopes 
that my country would derive be- 
nefit from his maturer exertions : 
his mind was extremely active at 
about the age of eighteen, and his 
attainments were equal ta his dili- 
gence ; but for there twenty years 
fince, to my great difappointment, 
Ihave heard of nothing but his 
horfes, his phaetons, his lotes, his 
gains, his court drefles, and his 
mafquerade charafters, his journeys 
out, and his journeys home, and 
fuch like vanities of news-paper 
biftory. 
Mr. Strutgate, who has been, 
only famous theie laft thirty years, 
for handing a lady into a room, 
and then handing her out again, 
like fome generals,who fhine in lead ' 
ing on to theattack,andincoveringa 
retreat, butnot in the condué of the 
action of the day, was in Mr. 
Allworth’s time, a fenior wrang- 
ler in the Univerfity of Cambridge. 
I have feen this geatleman. retire 
within hinafelf, with feelings mani- 
feltly difcompofed, with a con- 
{cious colour kindling in his cheeks, 
and a penfivenefs piercing through 
his fmile, when the converfation 
has happened toturn upon literary 
merii, or the particular privfie of 
fome eminent fcholar. 
S. has only now a {cattered recol- 
le&tion of thofe terms and ideas 
which he once could fo readily 
combine ; and only a few folitary 
axioms, a few fragments of erud:- 
tion, are left in his mind, the poer 
remains of the proud but. perifhab 
B flepped, 


Yor Mr.. 
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monuments of his juvenile profi- 
ciency. It was his fate, juft as he 
ftepped into public life, to fall a- 
mong a fet of comparions who 
prefently gave a new turn to his 
ambition, and prefented a new 
range of objects and attainments 
before him. The nature of thofe 
purfuits in which he now was en- 
gaged, fupplying no channel 
through which his College acquire- 
ments might be turned to pratti- 
cal advantage, the eftimation of 
thofe acquirements was funk in his 
mind, and their fubftance fell gra- 
dually away, amidft the diftractions 
of idle pleafures and fafhionable en- 
gagements. 

* Tune fubit recordatio: quot dies quam frigidis 

rebus abfumpfi.” 

When the mind is once unftrung, 
it is furprifing with what rapidity 
all its knowledge unravels itfelf, ef- 
pecially that knowledge which was 
not the eafy accumulation of prac- 
tical difcoveries, or the natural re- 
fult of involuntary combinations ; 
not confifting in conclufions deriv- 
ed from fenfible objects, or the 
fmooth produce of a fummer’s 
ramble ; but deep drawn from the 
unwearied efforts of the brain, and 
the clofeted labours of academic- 
al folitude. When opportunity 
has come in aid of ability, and ed- 


of the United States: 


ucation has not been wanting tg 
genius, it is painful, indeed, to wit. 
nefs the prodigality with which 
fome of us fquander thefe gifts of 
nature and fortune on attainments 
which only attended bodily vigour 
or mechanical dexterity. Nothin 
is more ridiculous than to hear the 
credit which fome men give them- 
felves for their proficiency in driy- 
ing a phaeton, riding a race, or 
leaping a gate, with minds catt in 
ftatefmen’s mould, and an educa. 
tion as enlarged, and as coltly as 
Princes can enjoy, 


When a proper fubordination ig 
obferved in our purfuits, and when 
thofe which are unequal to our 
powers of attainment are caft in- 
to the order of amu‘ements, and 
fuffered only to engrofs our hours 
of “recreation, I ge nothing blame- 
worthy ina man of ability who 
thus gives {cope to the range of 
his curiofity, and the excurfivenefs 
of his genius, in the profecution of 
diminutive attainments, and me- 
chanical excellence; but if thefe 
have the effect of narrowing his ac- 
complifhments, by degrading his 
amb:tion and exertions, they are 
then to be confidered in the light 
of moral delinquencies, and as 
tains upon his focial character. 


“26S 6} |1o ooo = 
OBSERVATIONS, 


RespectinG THE POPULATION of tue UNITED STATES, 
——- O Se 


HE inhabitants of a ftate 

conftitute its real ftreagth, and 
the increafe or dcereafe of their 
number, furnifhes cne of the furet 
criterions to judge of its profperi- 
ty ; as the former will inevitably 
take place in every country that 
affords encouragement and protec. 
tion to induftry, and the latter, 


S 


wherever infecurity damps exer: 
tion, or unfavorable circumftan- 
ces produce fuch a difproportion 
between the price of labor and of 
the neceflaries of life, as renders 
fubfiftence difficult, and impedes 
the acquirement of competence.— 
Whatever may be the ftate of par- 
ticular countries ia the‘ refpe&s, 
the 
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the general increafe of the human 
fpecies is little doubted, though it 
would appear much more evident 
were it not counteracted by the de- 
Rruéction of wars, epidemic dileafes, 
and other adventitious evils. Of 
thofe countries in which the in- 
creafe of population is undeniable, 
America is perhaps the moft ftrik- 
ing inftance of a rapid progrefs in 
this refpect. The firft colony that 
fettled within the prefent bounda- 
ries of the United States, confifted 
of only about 100 perfons, who 
went over from this country in the 
year 1606 ; and though many o- 
thers foon followed, the difficulties 
they had to encounter were fo 
great, that in 1614 the number of 
fettlers remaining did not exceed 
400, which fmall number has pro 
greflively increafed in the courfe of 
18c years to Four Millions. Such 
an uncommon increafe is the more 
remarkable, in this inftance, as by 
an account publifhed fome years 
fince of the births and burials of 
Bofton,it appeared in that town the 
number of the burials exceeded that 
of the births,and confequentlythat 
the inhabitants could not increafe 
without an annual fupply of perfons 
born elfewhere. This circumftance 
would furnifh a prefumption, if 
more dire& evidence could not be 
obtained, and the fact was not gen- 
erally admitted, that the rapid ad- 
vance of population in the United 
States has beenin a great meafure 
occafioned by emigration from o- 
ther countries ; which is ftill more 
fully confirmed by the refult of the 
enumeration which took place in 
179t. According to the returns 
then made, the total number of 
white males in the feveral diftricts 
of the United States (exclufive of 
the §. W. and N. W. territories) 
Was 1,593,944, and of females, 


1,541,261, the former being to the 
latter in proportion of 1000 to 964. 
It is well known that in all confi- 
derable places where fimilar ac- 
counts have been taken, the num. 
ber of living males has been found 
lefs than that of the females: the 
exceptions to this general obferva- 
tion are very few, and only in fuch 
inftances as may be eafily account. 
ed for from particular local circum- 
Rtances ; therefore, the contrary 
appearing in the American States, 
evidently proves that the popula- 
tion is confiderably affected by per- 
fons removing thither from other 
countries ; it being well known 
that the proportion of females who 
emigrate is very {mall in compari- 
fon with the number of males.— 
Several American writers, obferv- 
ing the rapid increafe of the popu- 
lation of their country, and per- 
haps not fufficiently confidering 
or being willing to allow how much 
it is owing to the conftant accef- 
fion of natives of other countries, 
have endeavored to fhew, that 
ihe probabilities of life are higher 
in the United States than in Eu- 
rope, and confequently inftances of 
confiderable longevity more nume- 
rous. Thisis the principal defign 
of Mr. W. Barton’s “ Obfervations 
on the progrefs of Population, and 
the probabilities of the Duration 
of Life in the United States, read 
before the American Philofophi- 
cal Society the 18th March, 1791.” 
How far the arguments contained 
in this eflay are well founded, will 
appear from a flight examination 
of the principal evidence produced 
infupport of them. This confifts 
of two tables of the probabilities of 
life in Philadelphia, and fimilar ta- 


bles for the town of Salem, a fea- ° 


port town containing about 8000 
inhabitants. The ift. Table for 
Philadelphia 
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Philadelphia is formed from the 
Regiiler of two congregations (a- 
mong whom the annual number of 
deaths was only t45)} from 1755 
to 1790. For twelve years during 
this period the bills could not be 
obtained, which certainly feems to 
imply fome neghigence in the man- 
ner 6f keeping them, and author- 
izes a doubt refpeting the accura- 
cy of thofe that were preferved ; 
the bills for two other years the 
author thought proper to omit, as 
being years of extraordinary mor- 
tality among children. The 2d. 
Table is formed from the fame 
bills for four years only. The ta- 
bles from Salem, exhibit evident 
proof of their defects, by thewing 
fuch an irregularity in the decre- 
ments of life as was never obferved 
inany confiderable place, where 
regifters have been kept tolerably 
correct. Thefe are certainly very 
fiender and unfatisfactory data to 
draw any inference from refpecting 
the probabilities of life in the coun- 
try at large, or even in the city of 
Philadelphia itfelf, containing fo 
large a body as 42,000 inhabitants ; 
but even upon the fuppofition that 
the tables are correét, the compari- 
fo of them with the other tables 
given with them, is not much m 
favour of Philadelphia. £. g. it 
appears by Table 1. that out of 
1000 born in this city, 445 die un- 
der the age of three years ; where- 
as according to Count de Buffon’s 
Tables, only 420 die in Paris, 
and 413 in London, under this 
age ; and according to Dr. Hal- 
ley’s Table for Breflaw, no more 
than 290. From the Philadelphia 
Table italfo appears, that out of 
sooo births 368 attain to more 
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than 20 years of age ; but from 
Buffon’s Tables, 433 live beyond 
this age in Paris, and 436 in Lon- 
don ; and by the Breflaw Table 
523 exceed it in that city. Dr, 
Price’s Table for London is pro- 
bably nearer thre treth than that of 
Count Exuffon ; but as Mr. Bar- 
ton in feveral parts of his effay ap- 
pears partial to the circulations of 
Halley and Buffon, it is but right 
that his tables fhould be compared 
with their’s inthis refpe&@. How- 
ever, even by Dr. Price’s Table it 
appears, that at moit of the ages a- 
bove twenty the mortality is not 
fo great in London as in Philadel- 
phia ; fo that even if it were ad- 
mitted that America could furnifh 
more numerous inftances of great 
longevity than any other country 
{which is very doubtful,) fil it 
would appear highly probable, that 
the fum of exiftence enjoyed by the 
inhabitants en grofs, is but litte, if 
any thing, more than in mofl other 
countries. The fame inference 
may be drawn from the great pro- 
portion of inhabitants under fix- 
teen years of age ; a circumftance 
by no means favourable to the fup- 
pofed longevity of Americans = 
for unlefs x can be proved that the 
annual number of births is increaf- 
mg, and is greater than im a coun- 
try of equal pepalatinn in Europe, 
the fat muft refult from a greater 
mortality m the advanced aces j= 
but as the former is the moit pro- 
bable, it would be improper to a- 
dopt the latter conclufion, unlefs it 
fhould be warranted by more cor- 
re&t accounts of the births and bu- 
ria!s in America than have hither- 
to been publifhed. 
J. J. GRELLIER. 
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Anecdotes of Mr. Howard. 


ANECDOTES oF THE CELEBRATED Mr. HOWARD. 
From Pratt’s gleanings through Wales, &c. 





OWARD had many fingu- 
H larities, but very few affec- 
tations. It was fingular for mere 
mortal man to go about doing 
good for = fake of doing it; to 
devote his fortune and his. life to 
explore the molt neglected and the 
moft forlorn of the wretched, and 
to relieve them according to their 
feverul neceffities—to begin the 
work of benevolence, where other 
people’s bounty commonly ends it, 
ina prifon : all this, I fay, was very 
fiingular, but whelly pure of affec- 
tation. Further, it was fingular 
—deferving that word, indeed, tn- 
afmuch as in human hiftory, it is 
without a parallel—to put himfelf 
to the greatelt perfonal inconveni- 
ences, and to encounter the greatelt 
dangers, often of life itfelf, to ac- 
complifh the propofed ends of his 
philanthropy, fince it is notorious 
that he traverfed the earth, without 
any confideration of political dif- 
tinctions or the nature of climate, 
a fearch of his obje&s, by which 
perfeverance and intrepidity of ref- 
olution, he overcame all impedi- 
ments that would have deterred 
many excellent perfons from at- 
tempting the like enterprizes ; and 
made even thofe faint by the way, 
who, with like good hearts, but 
with lefs firm minds, would have. 
found themfelves unequal to like 
undertakings ; yet in Floward this 
was altogether unaffected ; and 
before any man fets down any part 
of it to a love of being particular, 
or to a love of fame arifing there- 
from, let him well and truly exam- 
ine his own heart, his own difpofi- 
tion, and fee that he is net hunting 
about for an excufe to his own 
want of benevolence, or to his own 


ee 


vanities in being bountiful by low- 
ering the principle of benevolence in 
another. Let it not be imputed to 
John Howard as a difhonor that 


he had enemies, who, while they 
could not but applaud the blefied 


effe&s of his virtue, labored to de- 
preciate the cavfe: the Savior of 
the whole world, whom perhaps of 
human creatures he moft correétly 
imitated, had the fame ; and to re- 
femble his divine example, even in 
the wrongs that were heaped on 
his facred head, is rather glory thaa 
fhame. 

He was fingular in many of the 
common habits of life: for in- 
fiance, he preferred damp fheets,; 


linen and cloaths, to dry ones ; and 


both rifling and going to bed, 
fwathed himfelf with coarfe tow- 
els dipped in the coldeft water he 
could get ; in that ftate he remain- 
ed half an hour, and then threw 
them off, frefhened and invigorat- 
ed, as he faid, beyond meafure. 
He never put on a great coat in 
the coldeit countries: nor had 
been a minute under or over thie 
time of an appointment, fo far as 
depended on himfelf, for fix and 
twenty years. He never continu- 
ed at a placé, or with a perfona 
day beyond the period prefixed for 
going, in his whole life; and he 
had not, the laft fixteen years of 
his exiftence, ate any fifh, flefh, or 
fowl ; nor fat down to his fimple 
fare of tea, milk, and rufks, all that 
time. His journeys were continu- 
ed from prifon to prifon, from one 
groupe of wretched beings te ano- 
ther, night and day; and where 
he could not go with a carriage, he 
would ride, and where that was 
hazardous, he would walk; Such a 
thing 
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thing as an obftruétion was out of 
the queftion. 

There are thofe who, confcious 
of wanting in themfelves what they 
envy in others, brand this vidtori- 
ous determination of fuffering no 
let or hindrance to top him from 
keeping on in the right way as 
madnefs. Ah! my friend, how 
much bettet would it be for their 
neighbours, and for fociety, were 
they half as mad.  Diftraétions 
they doubtlefs have, but it is to be 
feared, not half fo friendly to the 
interefls of human kind. But in- 
deed, all enthufiafm of virtue is 
deemed romantic excentricity, by 
the’ cold hearted. 

With refpe& to Mr. Howard’s 
perfonal fingularities above defcrib- 
ed, though they were certainly 
hazardcus experiments in the firft 
inftance, it was not ufelefs for a 
man who had pre-refolved to fet 
his face againft wind and weather ; 
and after pafling all forts of un- 
healthy climes, to defcend into the 
realms of difeafe and death to make 
them. 

Some days after his firft return 
from an attempt to mitigate the 
fury of the plague in Conttantino- 
ple, he favored me with a morning 
vifit in London; the weather was 
fo very terrible, that I had forgot 
his inveterate exactnefs, and had 
yielded up even the hope, for his 
own fake, of expecting him. Twelve 
at noon was the hour, and exactly 
as the clock in my room ftruck 
it, he entered ; the wet, for it rain- 
ed torrents, dripping from every 
part of his drefs, like water from 
a fheep juft landed from its wath- 
ing. He would not even have at- 
tended to his fitwation, having fat 
himfelf down with the utmoft 
compofure, and begun converfa- 
tion, had I not made an offer of 

ery clothes. 


“ Yes,” faid he, fmiling, « f 
had my fears as I knocked at your 
door, that we fhould go over the 
old bufinefs of apprehenfions, about 
a little rain water, which, though it 
does not run from off my back as 
it does from that of a duck, goofe, 
or any other aquatic bird, does me 
as little injury ; and, after a long 
drought, is fearcely lefs refreth. 
ing- The coat I have now on, 
has been as often wetted through, 
as any duck’s in the world, and in. 
deed gets no other cleaning. Ido 
afflure you, a good foaking fhower 
is the be(t bruth for broad cloth in 
the univerfe. You, like the reft of 
my friends, throw away your pity 
upon my fuppofed hardfhips with 
juft as much reafon as you com- 
miferare the common beggars, 
who, being familiar with ftorms 
and hurricanes, neceffity and nak- 
ednefs, are a thoufand times, fo 
forcible is habit, lefs to be com- 
paffionated than the fons and daugh- 
ters of eafe and luxury, who, ac- 
cuftomed to all the enfeebling re- 
fiaements of feathers by night, and 
fires by day, are taught to feel like 
the puny creature ftisenatized by 
Pope, “ who fhivered at a breeze.” 
All this is the work of art, my 
good friend; nature is more inde- 
pendent of external circumflances. 
Nature is intrepid, hardy, and ad- 
venturous ; but it is a practice to 
fpoil her with indulgencies from 
the moment we come into the 
world ; a foft drefs and a foft cra- 
dle begin our education in luxu- 
ries, and we do not grow more 
manly the more we are gratified : 
on the contrary, our feet mult be 
wrapt in weol or filk, we mutt 
tread upon carpets, breathe, as 1 
were, in fire, avoid a tempeit 
which fweetens the air, as we would 
a blaft that putrifies it, and guard- 
ing every crevice from an unwhole- 
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fome breeze, when it is the mot 
elaftic and bracing, lie down upon 
a bed of feathers, that relax the 
fyftem more than a night’s lodging 
upon flint ftones. 

«“ You f{mile,” added Mr. How- 
ard, after a paufe, “but I ama 
living inftance of the truths I infift 
on, A more puny whipfer than 
myfelf, in the days of my youth, 
was never feen; I could not walk 
out an evening without wrapping 
up; if I got wet in the feet, a 
cold fueceded. I could not put on 
my fhirt without its being aired. I 
was politely enfeebled enough to 
have delicate nerves, and was oc- 
cafionally troubled with a very 
genteel hectic. To be ferious, I 
am convinced what emafculates the 
body, debilitates the mind, and ren- 
ders them unfit for thofe exertions, 
which are of fuch ufe to us as focial 
beings. I therefore entered upon 
areform of my conflitution, and 
have fucceeded in fuch a degree, 
that L have neither had a cough, 
cold, the vapors, nor any more 
alarming diforder, fince I fur- 
mounted the feafoning. Prior to 
this, I ufed tobe a miferable de- 
pendent on wind and weather; a 
little too much of either would 
poitpone, and frequently prevent, 
not only my amufements, but my 
duties ; and every one knows, that 
a pleafure or a duty deferred, is of- 
ten dellroyed. Procraftination you 
verp juftly called the thief of time. 
And if prefled by my affections, 
or by the neceflity of affairs, I did 
venture forth in defpite of the ele- 
ments, the confequences were e- 
qually abfurd and incommodious, 
nor feldom affliftive. I muffled 
up evento my noftrils ; a crack in 
the glafs of my chaife was fufficient 
to dillrefsme. A fudden flope of 
the wheels to the right or left, fet 
me a trembling; a jolt feemed like 


diflocation ; and the fight of 2 
bank, or precipice, near which my 
horfe or carriage was to pafs, 
would diforder me fo much, that I 
would order the driver to ftop, 
that I might get out and walk by 
the difficu!t places. Mulled wines, 
fpirituous cordials, and great fires 
were to comfort me, and keep ont 
the cold, as it is called, at every 
ftage; and if I felt the leaft damp 
in my feet, or other parts of my 
body, dry ftockings, linen, &c. 
were to be inftantly put on; the 
perils of the day were to be baffled 
by fomething taken hot going to 
bed ; and before I purfued my 
journey the next morning, a dram 
was to be fwallowed down to for- 
tify the ftomach. In a word, I 
lived, moved, and had my bein 
fo much by rule, that the fightet 
deviation was a difeafe. 

‘‘ Every man, continued Mr. 
Howaré, muf inthefe cafes, be 
his ewn phyfician. He muft pre- 
icribe for, and practife on himfelf. 
I did this by a very fimple, but, as 
you will think, a very fevere regi- 
men ; namely, by denying myfelf 
almoft every thing in which I had 
long indulged. But, as. it is al- 
ways much harder to get rid of a 
bad habit than to contraét it, I en- 
tered on my reform gradually 3 
that is to fay, I began to diminitfh 
my ufual indulgencies by degrees. 
I found that a heavy meal, or a 
hearty one, as it istermed, and a 
cheerful glafs, that is to fay, one 
more than does you good, made 
me incapable, or, at beft, difinclin- 
ed to any ufeful exertions for fome 
hours after dinner ; and if the di- 
luting powers of tea ailifted the 
work of a difturbed digeftion, fo 
far as to reftore my faculties, a lux- 
urious fupper comes fo clofe npon 
it, that I was fit for nothing but 
diffipation till { wenttoa — 
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bed, where I finifhed the enervat- 
ing practices by fleeping eight, 
ten, and fometimesa dozen hours 
on the ftretch. You will not won- 
der that Irofe the next morning 
with the folids relaxed, the nerves 
un{trung, the juices thickened, and 
the conititution weakened. To 
remedy all this, I ate a little lefs 
at every meal, and reduced my 
drink in proportion. Itis really 
wonderful to confider how imper- 
ceptible a fingle mouthful of ani- 
mal food, anda tea-fpoonful of li- 
quor, deducted from the ufual 
quantity daily, will reftore the 
meatal functions without any inju- 
ry tothe corporeal : nay, with in- 
ereafe of vigor to both. I 
brought myfelf in the firft inftance 
from dining upon many difhes, to 
dining on a few, and then to being 
fatisfied with one ; in like manner, 
inftead of drinking a variety of 
wines, I made my election of a fin- 
gle fort, and adhered to it alone. 

“ In the next place—but I fhall 
tire you.” 

I entreated him to go on, till I 
either fhewed by words or aétions 
that I was weary. 

He proceded thus : ** My next 
bufinefs was to eat and drink 
{paringly of that adopted difh and 
bottle. My eafe, vivacity and 
fpirits augmented. My clothing, 
&c. underwent a fimilar reform ; 
the effect of all which is, and has 
been for many years, that I am 
neither affected by feeing my carri- 
age dragged up a mountain, or 
driven down a valley. If any ac- 
cident happens, I am prepared for 
et, I mean fo far as refpects un- 
neceffary terrors ; and I am proof 
againft all changes in the atmof- 
phere, wet clothes, wet feet, might 
air, damp beds, damp _houfes 
traniitions irom heat to cold, and 


the long train of hypocondriac af. 
fections. 

** Believe me, we are too apt to 
invert the remedies which we 
ought to prefcribe to ourfelves, 
For inftance, we are forever giving 
hot things when we fhould admin. 
iter cold. On my going downto 
my houfe lait week, in Bedford. 
fhire, the overfeer of my grounds 
met me with a pail full of com.. 
fortable things, as he call’d them, 
which he was carrying to one of 
my cows, which was afflided fore- 
ly with what he called a racketty 
complaint in herbowels. I order. 
ed hia to throw away his pail of 
comfort, and to take to the poor 
bealt a pail of cold water. Cold 
water! your honor! exclaimed 
the man, with every mark of con- 
fternation—why fhe is in fuch a 
defperatious pain, that I don’t think 
a bucket of fheer brandy would 
have any more effect upon her 
than if I were to pour it againita 
dead wall, No matter for that 
faid I, take her a pail of water! 
Suppofe, honeft friend, fhe had all 
her life run wild in a foreft, and 
fell into the ficknefS under which 
fhe now labors, doft thou think 
that Nature would ever carry the 
the hot comforts you have got in 
hat pail ?,.Nature, your honor ! but, 
with fubmiffion, Nature mutt, 
when either man or bealt is fick, 
be clapped on the backa little; it 
not, Nature will let them die. Not 
the, truly, if they are recoverable 
fhe will, on the contrary, make 
them well. Depend upon it, fhe is 
the belt phyfician in the world, tho” 
fhe has not taken her degrees 10 
the college ; and fo make halte to 
throw away what is now in your 
pail, and fill it as I- directed; tor 
whether my caw die or !ive, fhe 
fhall have nothing but grats, rv 
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cold water. Though the poor fel- 
low dared not any longer refitt, 
I could fee plainly that he put me 
down as having loft not only my 
fenfes, but my humanity. Howe- 
yer, the cure did very well; and I 
am fatisfied that if we were to truft 
more to Nature, and fuffer her to 
fupply her own remedies to cure 
her own difeafes, the formidable 
catalogue of human = maladies 
would be reduced to a third of 
the prefent number. Dr. Syden- 
ham, J think, reckons fixty different 
kinds of fevers ; for example, of 
thefe I cannot fuppofe lefs than fif- 
ty are cither brought about or ren- 
dered worfe by mifapplication of 
improper remedies, or by Our own 
violations of the laws of nature. 
And the fame I take it may be 
faid of other diforders~”’ 

He now pulled out his watch, 
telling me he had an engagement 
at half paftone ; that he had about 
three quarters of a mile to walk it. 
that, as he could do this in twenty 
minutes, and as it then wanted 
feven minutes and a half of one, 
he had exaétly time enough to 
{pare to tate the obje@ of his vifit 
to me—which is to thank you ve- 
ry fincerely (faid he, taking my 
hand) for the honor you have 
done mein your verfes. I read 
them merely as a compofition ia 
which the poetical licence had 
been ufed to the utmoft. Poets, 
you know, my dear far, always fuc- 
ceed belt in fiGtion. 

You will fee by this converfa- 
tion, that it was about the time 
when the Englifh nation had been 
emulous of commemorating their 
refpe& for this great and good 
man by ereting a ftatue towards 
which | had contributed my mite 
by devoting to the fund the pro. 
fits of my littk poem called the 


Triumph of Benevolence; and 
while | am touched very fenfibly 
with even the recolle@ion of the 
public favor which crowned this 
little work, I very fincerely attrjp- 
ute a great deal of its fuccefs to 
the popularity of a fubje& in which 
every lover of humanity took fuch 
an intereft. 

In reply to Mr. Howard, I af- 
fured him that he ought to be, 
and doubtlefs was confcious, the 
liberty allowed a poet was never 
more unneceflary, or lefs made 
ufe of than on the occafion alluded 
to; and that ifan agreeable fiction 
was any teft of the poetical art, I 
could pretend to none, from having 
very clofely, as his heart could 
not but, at that moment tell him, 
adhered to truth ; and that I affur- 
ed myfelf he would admit that 
truth was the fame whether expref- 
fed in profe or verfe. I added, it 
was my earneft hope that there 
was no ground for an idea that 
had gone forth, of his refufing the 
offering of gratitude which his 
country were preparing for him. 

** Indeed but thereis,” anfwer- 
ed he with the moft lively earneft- 
nefs, ‘I was never more ferious 
than in my refufal-of any and ev- 
ery fuch offering, and for the fim- 
plef{ reafon in the world, namely 
my having no manner of claim to 
it. What I do, have done, or may 
hereafier do, has been, and will al- 
ways be, matter of inctination, the 
gratifying of which always pays 
idelf; and I have no more merit 
in employing my time and money 
in the way I am known to do, thay 
another min in other occupations, 
Initead of taking pleafure in a 
pack of hounds, in focial entertain- 
ments, ina fine ftud of horles, and 
in many other fimilar fatisfactions. 
I have made my eleétion of dither. 
C ent 
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ent purfuits ; and being fully per- 
fuaded a man’s own gratifications 
are always more or lefs involved 
in other people’s, I feel no defire to 
change with any man ; and yet I 
cw fee no manner of pretenfion 
whercon to found a ftatue; be- 
fides which, I have a moft un- 
conquerable averfion, and ever 
had, to have public exhibitions 
made of me, infomuch that, I 
proteft to you, it has coft me a 
great deal of trouble, and fome 
money, to make this infignificant 
form and ugly face efcape a pack 
of draughtfmen, painters, &e, 
that are lying in wait for me.” 

[After noticing fome ineffec- 
tual attempts to obtain a likenefs 
of him, Mr. Pratt adds : 

You will doubtlefs throw thefe 
fallies amongft his fingularities, 
bat they are by no means to be 
ftigmatized as affeftations. From 
a very intent obfervation of Mr, 


Howard, I am perfeéily fatisfied, 
that as he had but few who a&ed 
like himfelf, the proportion of 
thofe who felt in the fame way the 
ordinary refult of fuch aGions were 
not greater. That he was infen- 
fible to honeft praife cannot be 
fuppofed, without depriving him 
of emotions which the moft in- 
genuous modelty may indulge, 
and which are indeed amongft the 
moft natural pleafures of the hu- 
man mind ; but to court the rep- 
utation of benevolence, by fuffer- 
ing the lucre of it to mix with any 
of its motives, or {till worfe, to 
make it, as alas! too many people 
do, a firft great caufe of being 
bountiful. argues anenvy ora de- 
pravity in thofe who impute to 
him fuch vanities. In a word, if 
ever a human being could be tru- 
ly faid to “do good and bluth ta 


find it fame,” it was the late Mr. 
John Howard, 
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ADVENTURE 


dn the Convenr of Carmeuires at AUGSBURG :— 


From CampsBew’s journey overland to Inora. 


EL) 


OR the reafons mentioned in 

my laft, Augfburg is a moft 
agreeable placetolivein. Touch- 
ed with the fenfations natural to a 
man who loved to fee his fellow 
creatures happy, my heart expand- 
ed to a iyltem of peace and harmo- 
ny, comprehending the whole 
globe : my mind expaciated vo- 


iuntarily on the bleflings and ad- 
vantages derived from fuch a fyft- 
em ; and taking flight from the 
bounds of practicability, to which 
pur feeble nature is pinned on this 





earth, into the regions of fancy, had 
reared a fabric of Utopian mould, 
which I verily believe, exceeded in 
extravagance the works of all the 
Utopian architeés that evér con- 
firucted caftles in the air. 

Hurried on by this delightful vi- 
fion, my perfon paid an involunta- 
ry obedience to my mind; and the 
quicknefs of my pace increafing 
with the impetuofity of my tho’ts, 
I found mytfelf, before I was aware 
of it, within the chapel-door of the 
Convent of Carmelites. Obferv- 
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iag my error, I fuddenly turned a- 
bout, in order to depart, when a 
Friar, a goodly perfon of a man, 
elderly, and of benign afped, called 
me, and, advancing towards me, 
 alked me,in terms of politenefs, and 
in French language, why I was re- 
turning fo abruptly—I was confuf- 
ed: but truth is the enemy before 
whom confufion ever flies; and I 
told him the whole of the miftake, 
and the thoughts from which they 
arofe. 

The good father waving further 
difeourie on the fubject, but with a 
{mile which I thought carried a 
mixture of benevolence for myfelf, 
and contempt for my ideas, bro’t 
me through the church, and fhewed 
me all the curiofities of the place ; 
and particularly pointed out to me 
as a great curiofity,a fun-dial made 
in the form of a Madonna, the 
head enriched with rays and ftars, 
and in the hand a fceptre which 
marked the hours. 

Quitting the Chapel, and going 
towards the Refaétory, the Friar 
ftood ; and looking at me with a 
fmile of gaiety, faid, “I have yet 
fomething to fhew you, which, 
while lady Madonna marks the 
time, will help us to pafs it; and 
as it will make its way with more 
force and fubtilty to your fenfes 
than thofe I have thewn you, will 
be likely to be longer retained in 
remembrance.” 


He fpoke a few words in Ger- 
man, which of courfe } did not un- 
' derftand, to a vifion bearing the 
fhape of a human creature, who I 
underflood, was a lay-brother, and 
turning down a long alley, bro’t 
me to his cell, where we were foon 
followed by the aforefaid lay-broth- 
er, with a large earthen jug of li- 
quor, two glaifes, and a plate with 
fume delicately white bifcuit. 


“ You mut know,” faid the 
father, * that the convent of Car- 
melites at Augfburg has for ages 
been fam’d for bser unequalled in 
any part of the world; and I 
have brought you here to have 
your opinion—for, being an Eng- 
lifhman,you muft be a judge, the 
Britons being fam’d for luxury,and 
a perfect knowledge of the (avoeir- 
vivre,” He poured out and drank 
to me: itlooked morelike the clear. 
eftChampaigne than beer,—I never 
tated any thing to equal it; and 
he feemed highly gratified by my 
expreffion of praife, which I lavith- 
ed upon it as well from politenefs, 
as regard to truth. 


“After we had drank a glafs 
each, “ I have been reflecting, faid 
the Friar, on the fingular flight of 
fancy that directed your fteps into 
this Convent—Your mind was dif- 
eafed, my fon! and a propiteous 
unerring power has guided 
your fteps to a phyfician, if you 
will but have the goodnefs to take 
the medicine he offers.” 

I ftarted with vifible marks of 
aftonifhment. 

«You are furprized,” continued 
he, * but you fhall hear ! When 
firlt you difclofed to me thofe fick- 
ly flights of your mind, I could 
on the inftant have anfwered them: 
but you are young—you are an 
Englifhman—two charatters im- 
patient of reproof: the dogmas of 
a prieft, | thought therefore, would 
be fufficiently difficult to be digett- 
ed of themfelves, without any ad- 
ditional diftafle, caught from the 
diftilling aufterity of a chapel.” 

I looked unintentionally at. che 
earthen jug, and {miled. 

“It is very true,” faid he, 
“catching my very inmoft tho’ts 
from the expreffion of my counte- 
nance—“it is very true; good 
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doftrine, may, at certain times and 
with certain perfons, be more ef- 
feftually enforced under the cheer- 
ing influence of the focial board, 
than by the authoritative declama- 
tion and formal fanétity of the pul- 
pit; noram I though a Carmelite, 
one of thofe who pretended to 
think, that a thing in itfelf good, 
can be made bad by decenthilarity, 
and the animation produced by 
a moderate and wife ufe of the 
goods of this earth.” 

I was aftonifhed— 

‘© You fell into a reverie,” con- 
tinued he, “ produced by a con- 
templation of the hapinefs of a fo- 
ciety exiting without any differ- 
ence, and where no human breath 
fhould be vefted ona figh, nor ear 
tortured with a groan, no tears to 
trickle, no griefs or calamities to 
wring the heart.” 

“Yes father !” faid I catching 
the idea sith my former enthufi- 
afm, that would be my wifh—that 
my greatelt firft defire.” 


«“ Then feet thou,” interrupted 
he, “the extent of my with, fup- 
pofe you could realize it, which, 
thank God you cannot.” 

«© What ! thank God that I can- 
not ? are thefe your thoughts ?” 

«« Yes, my fon ; and ere Madon- 
na marks the progrefs of ten mi- 
nutes with her fceptre, they will be 
your’s too.” 

“ Impofhible !” 

“Hear me, my fon | —Is not death 
ahorrible precipice to the view of 
human creatures ?” 


« Affuredly,” faid I—* the moft 
horyible : human laws declare that, 
by reforting to it for punifhment, 
as the ultimatum of terrible inflic- 
tions.” 


“When then,” faid he, “ cover- 
ed as we are with mifery, to leave 
this world is infupportable to the 


human reflection, what muft it te 
if we had nothing but joy and fe. 
licity to tafte of in this life ? Mark 
me child!” faid he, with an animat. 
ed zeal that gave an expreffion to 
his countenance beyond any thing 
[ have ever feen : * the miferies,the 
calamitics the heart rending, and 
the tears, which are fo intimately 
interwoven by the great Artif in 
our natures as not to be feparated 
ina fingle inftance, are in the firh 
place our fecurity of a future ftate 
and in the next place ferve to flope 
the way before us ; and, by gradual 
Operation, fit our minds for view. 
ing with fome fort of fortitude, that 
hideous chafm that lies between 
us and that flate—death. View 
thofe miferies, then as {pecial acts 
of mercy and commiferation of a 
benificent creator, who with eve:y 
calamity, melts away the link of 
that earthly chain that fetters our 
wifhes to this difmal world. Ac. 
cept his bleffings and his goods, 
when he fends them, with grati- 
tude and enjoyment: receive his 
affections, too, with as joyous ac- 
ceptance, and as hearty gratitude: 
Thus, and not otherwife you will 
realize all your Utopian flights of 
defire, by turning every thing to 
matter of comfort, and living con- 
tented with difpenfations which 
you cannot alter, and if you could, 
would moft certainly alter for the 
worle.”’ 

I fat abforbed in reflection—The 
Friar, after fome paufe, proceeded: 

‘Errors arifing from virtuous 
difpofitions and the love of our fel- 
low creatures, take their complex- 
ion from their parent motives, and 
are virtuous. Your wifhes, there- 


fore my fon ! though erroneous,me? 
rit reward ; and I truft will receive 
it from that Being who fees the re- 
cefles of the heart; and if the 


truths Fhave told you have notfailed ’ 
to 
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to thake their way to your under- 
flanding, let your adventures of to- 
day imprefs this undeniable maxim 
on your mind—fo limited is man, 
fo imperfeé in his nature, that the 
extant of his virtue, borders on 
vice, and the extent of his wifdom 
on error.” 

“I thought he was infpired ; and 
jut as he got to the laft period, ev- 
ery organ of mine was opened to 
take in his words. 

«Tis well, my fon!” faid he, 
« | perceive you like my doérine : 
then (changing his manner of 
fpeaking, his expreflive countenance 
all the time almoft anticipating 
his whole words) take fome more 
of it,” faid he, gaily pouring outa 
frefh glafs. I pleaded the fear of 
inebrity—** Fear not, faid he, the 
beer of this convent never hurts 
the intellect.” 

Our converfation continued till 
tear dinner time, for I was fo de- 
iighted, I fearcely knew how to 
fhatch myfelf away : fuch a happy 
melange of piety and pleafantry, 
grave wifdom and humour I had 
never met. At length, the con- 
vent bell tolling, I rofe: he took 
me by the hand, and, in a tone of 
the moft complacent admonition, 
faid, ** Remember, my chiid! as 
long as you live, remember the 


46 
Convent of the Carmelites! and 
in the innumerable evils that cer- 
tainly await you, if you are to live’ 
long, the words you have heard 
from old Friar Aucustine will 
afford you comfort.” 

‘“* Father !”? returned I, “ be af- 
fared I carry away a token that 
will never faffer me to forget the 
hofpitality, the advice, or the po- 
litenefs of the good father Aucus- 
Tinr. Poor as I am in natural 
means, I can make no other return 
than my good wifhes, nor leave any 
impreflion behind me: but as my 
efteem for you, and perhaps my 
vanity, make me wifh not to be for- 
gotten, accept this (a feal ring; with 
a device in hair, which I happened 
to have on my finger) and when- 
ever you look at it, let it remind 
you of one of thofe, I dare fay, in- 
numerable inftances, in which you 
have contributed to the happinets 
and improvement of your fellow 
creatures.” 

“The good old man was affec- 
ted; took the ring, and attended 
me to the Convent gate, pronoun- 
cing many bleflings, and charging 
me to make Augfburgh my way 
back again to England if po‘lible, 
and to take one glafs more of the 
Convent ale.” 


ee COOTER Oe 
DESCRIPTION or ALEPPO, 


From Campget.’s journey over land to India. 








a DISTANT view of Alep- 
po filis the mind with expeé- 

ations of great fplendor and mag- 
nificence. The mofques, the tow- 
ers, the large range of houfes with 
‘fiat roofs, rifing above each other, 
according to the flooping hills on 


—— 


which they ftand, the whole varie- 
gated with beautiful rows of trees, 
form all together a fcene magnifi- 
cent, gay and delightful ; but, on 
entering the town, all thefe expect 
ed beauties vanifh, and leave no- 
thing in the ftreets to meet the 
eye, 
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eye, but a difmal fuccefiton of high 
fione walls, gloomy as the recefles 
of a convent or ftate prifon, or un- 
enlivened by windows, embellifhed 
as with us, by “ the human face 
divine’’ ‘The ftreets themfelves, 
hot wider than fome of the meanett 
alleys in London, overcalt by the 
height of the prifon-houfes on ei- 
ther fide, ars rendered ftill more 
formidably gloomy by the folitude 
and filence that pervade them ; 
while bere and there a lattice to- 
wards the top, barely vifible, ftrikes 
the foul with the gloomy idea of 
thraidom, coercion, and imprifon- 
ment. 

‘This deteftable mode of build- 
ing, wliich owes its origin to jea- 
loufy, and the fcandalous rettraints 
every man is empowered by the 
Jaws and religion of the place te 
impofe upon the women, configned 
either by fale or birth to his tyran- 

, extends not to the infide of the 
houfes, many of which are magnifi- 
centand handfome, and all admir- 
ably fuited to the exigencies of the 
climate, andthe domeltic cuftoms 
and manner of living of the inhab- 
itants. 

«* The city is adorned, it is true, 
here and there, with mofques and 
appendant towers, called minarets, 
from which cryers call the Faithful 
to prayers; and in fome of the ftreets 
b-ult at certain diftanees from each 
other, fo as to carry the eye direct- 
ly through them, and form a vifta 
of confiderable grandeur : but all 
thefe are far from fufficient to coun- 
terbalance the general afpect of 
gioominefs and folitude which 
reigns over the whole, and renders 
it fo peculiarly diguiting, particu- 
larly at firft Gohe. 

* The mofques (Mahomedan 
temples) are extremely numerous 
in this city ; indeed almoft as much 
o as churches and convents in the 


Popifh countries of Chriftetidos, 
There is nothing in their external 
appearance to attract the notice of 
the traveller, or indulge the eye of 
the architect; they are almoft al] 
of one form—an oblong quadran- 
gle : and as to the infide, I never 
had an opportunity of feeing one; 
none but Maflulmen being per- 
mitted to enter them, at leaft, at 
Aleppo. 

«The next buildings of 2 pub- 
lic kind to the mofques,that deferve 
to be particularly mentioned, are 
the caravanferas, buildings which, 
whether we confider the fpirit of 
beneficence and charity that firk 
fuggelied them, their natural im- 
portance, or rather extenfive utility 
may rank, though not in fplendor 
of appearance, at leaft in true val- 
ue, with any to be found in thé 
world. 

‘“‘ Caravanferas were origirially 
intended for, and are now pretty 
generally applied to, the accom- 
modation of tlrangers and travel- 
lers, though, like every other good 
inftitution, fometimes perverted to 
the purpofes of private emolument 


or public job; they are built at, 


proper diitances through the roads 
of the ‘Turkifh dominions, and af- 
ford the indigent or weary traveller 
an afylum from the inclemency of 
the weather ; in general very large 
and built of the moft folid and 
durable materials ; have common- 
ly one ftory above the ground 
floor, the lower of which is arch- 
ed, and ferves for warehoufes to 
ftow goods, for lodgings, and for 
lables, while the upper is ufed 
merely for lodging ; befides which 
they are always accommodated 
with a fountain, and have cook- 
fhops and other conveniences to 
fupply the wants of the lodgers.—~ 
In Aleppo, the caravanferas are ab 
mo exclutively occupied by mer- 
chants, 
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chants, to whom they are, like o- 
ther houfes, rented. 

«“ The fuburbs of Aleppo, and 
the furrounding country, are very 
handfome, pleafant, and, to a per- 
fon coming out of the gloomy city, 
in fome refpects interefting. Some 
tolled about into hill and valley lie 
under the hands of the hufband- 
man ; others are covered with 
handfome villas ; and others again 
laid out in gardens, whither the 
people of Aleppo occafionally re- 
fort for amufement. 

** The roofs of all the houfes are 
flat, and formed of a compofition 
which refifts the weather effectual- 
ly. On thofe moft of the people 
ficep in very hot weather: they 
are feparated from each other by 
walls; but the Franks, who live 
contiguous to one another, and 
who, from their difagreeable cir- 
cumftances, with regard to the 
Turks, are under the neceflity of 
keeping up a friendly and harmo- 
nious intercourfe together, have 
doors of communication, which 
are attended with thefe fortunate 
and pleafing advantages, that they 
can make a large circuit without 
defcending into the ftreets, and can 
vifit each other during the plague, 
a ee. the rifk of catch- 
ing the affection by goin 
the natives ices,” oe ae 

“There is a caftle in the city. 
which I had nearly forgotten to 
Mention—the natives conceive it 





to be a place of great flrength. Ix 
could not, however, withitand the 
fhock of a few pieces of ordnance 
foraday. Itis elteemed a favor 
to be permitted to fee it ; and there 
is nothing to recompenfe one for 
the trouble of obtaining permif- 
fion, unlefs it be the profpect of the 
furroundiug country, which from 
the battlements is extentive and 
beartiful. 

«¢ Near this caftle ftands the Se- 
raglio, a large old building, where 
the bafhaw of Aleppo refides ; the 
whole of it feemed:to me to bé 
kept in very bad repair, confidering 
the importance of the place. It is 
furrounded by:a ftrong wall of 
great height ; befide which its con- 
tiguity to the caftle is very conveni- 
ent ; as,in cafe of popular tumults 
or inteftiné commotions, the bafhaw 
finds an afylum. in ‘the latter, 
which commands and overawes the 
city, and is never without a nume- 
rous garrifon under the command 
of an Aga. 


“ Such is the fummary account 
I have been able to collect of Alep- 
po, the capital of Syria, which, 
mean though it is when compare 
ed with the capitals of European 
countries, is certainly the third city 
for fplendor, magnificence, and im- 
portance, in the vaft extent of the 
Ottoman Empire—Conttantinople 
and Grand Cairo only excelling it 
in thofe points, and no other bear- 
ing any fort of competition with it.” 
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—— JT was a beautiful autum- 
nal evening, and the glo. 
tious orb of day had almoft finith- 
¢d his durnal career by finking in 


the weftern fky; when the two 
knights anxious to reach fome in- 
habited place before the fhades of 
night fhould fet in, fpurred on their 
fteeds 
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feeds with redoubled ardor 
They had proceeded a few miles, 
and were difcourfing on different 
fubjets ; when loud founds of la- 
mentation, which feemed to iffue 
from a thick forreft on their left 
hand, checked their fpeed. As 
their ears were open to the prayers 
of the unfortunate, and as the 
chief motive of their peregrinations 
was to fuccour the diftrefled ; they, 
without hefitation, turned their 
horfes toward the wood, fully de- 
termined, before they proceeded 
farther, to learn the caufe of the 
cries, which fo lately had affailed 
their ears. They alighted at its 
entrance, and, having tied their 
horfes to a tree onthe fkirts, walk- 
ed round, in order to difcover a 
path. After long fearch, they found 
one ! but it was fo choaked up with 
briars and thorns, that they fre- 
quently were obliged to open a 
way for themfelves 
fwords. | With much difficulty 
they made confiderable progrefs ; 
but being perplexed which way to 
conduct themlelves, Sir Albert cri- 
ed with a loud voice. No anfwer 
being returned, except a thoufand 
echoes, which repeated his words 
on every fide, he was preparing to 
cry Out again; when,in a moment 
the whole fpot was involved in to- 
tal darknef$. Inftead of the gentle 
Zephyrs, which had before fanned 
the trees,a cold damp wind blew 
that pierced the Knights to the 
heart. They ftood fome time ioft 
in amazement at the fudden and 
difmal change which had juft taken 
place; but, reaffeming that firm- 
nefs wich had fuflained a mo- 
mentary fufpenfion, they confulted 
for a fhort time what courfe to take. 
‘fo proceed or to retreat appear- 
ed equally difficult: the refle@ion, 
however, that they might be the 
means of refcuine a fellow-creature 


with their | 
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from diftrefs, determined them iz 
favor of the former. Seareely had 
they taken this refolution, when 
they perceived a large blue flame 
failing in the air; and which, 
throwing a difmal glare upon eve- 
ry object, ferved only to render the 
“ darknefs vifible.” After mov- 
ing . about for fome time, the 
Knights perceived it reft on a ruin 
ata little difance ; which, owing 
to the thick gleom, they had not 
before obferved. They advanced 
toward it, with all the hafte poffible, 
and by the flame defcried a caftle; 
which, though apparently once 2 
place of ftrength, was now moul. 


dering into decay. * Hence, I 
conceive,” cried Sir Godfrey, 
“procecded the lamentations; 


therefore, without hefitation I will 
exp'ore this arcient building, ‘The 


fhield ef virtue is our protection: | 


againit it the powers of hell are un- 
able to prevail! !—Let us, Sir Al. 
bert, endeavor to approach it.” 
The two knights initantly ad- 
vancing, foon came to a draw. 
bridge, on which apparently, tho’ 
let down, no human foot had for 
ages trod. They were both pre- 
paring to crofs it: when flow and 
folemn mutfic, which feemed to 
proceed from tbe vaults beneath, 
Role on their ears: they croffed, 
however, and entered the gate with 
eafe ; but were immediately invol- 
ved in greater perplexity and won- 
der than ever—the mutfic fudden- 
ly ceafed ; and the light, whieh 
had fixed itfelf on the top, in a mo- 
ment vanifhed, leaving them in to- 
tal obfcurity! Sir Albert again 
raifed his voice as before ; but in- 
ftead of being arfwered by any hu- 
man articulation, thonfands of birds 
leaving their nefts, added much, 
by their difcordant fereams, to the 
awfulnefs of the fcene. Uncer- 


tain what to do, the knights feate¢ 
themiel ves 
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1 ee The Two 
- ghemfelves on the ftones, where they 
had not fat Jong, before they were 
” greatly alarmed by the clanking of 
| ae Seine, and the moft dreadful howl- 
ings, from the vaults beneath them ; 
~* at the fametime, they beheld the’ 
> flame’rife from the middle of the 
** halland fettle itfelf on the top ofa 
“\) winding ftair cafe. Sir Godfrey 
_ and Sir Albert rouzing themfelves 


, “advanced towards it; when a 
we. bard, ftretching itfelf from the cen- 
) ) tre; dropped a huge key, and in- 
S) Rantly vanifhed. Sir Albert 
“Mnatched it up; while the flame 
§ © moving from its ftation, defcended 
down the winding ftair cafe: they 
| followed, and again beheld it fix 
' itfelf on a door, which ended a 
“Tqidong range of vaults. Venturing 
_, * boldly forward, Sir Albert applied 
§ ‘the key to the lock, which they o- 
pened; and perceived, at the up- 
per end, a-coffin, over which twink- 
_ Ieda fmall blue light. A momen- 
“tary fenfation of terror now feized 
them ; from which they had fearce- 
ly recovered, when lo! the lid of 
the coffin was fuddenly lifted up, 
» and a figure of more than mortal 
fize arofe ; and, approaching them, 
‘thus exclaimed—‘“‘To you, O 
‘Knights! it is decreed to reveal 
the myftery of the foreit, which 
has lajn concealed for ages palt. 
Take this feroll, and it will inform 
you!” The Knights fell into a 
kind of trance ; and, on recovering, 
found themfelves in an open plain, 
with their horfes feeding by them. 
No trace of the caftle or forreft 
was to be found: but, perceiving 
the fcrotl lying on the ground 
near them, they opened it, which 
contained the following account : 
CURIOUS INCIDENT, 
FROM AULUS GELLIUS- 

“Tt was formerly ufual for the 
Senators of Rome to enter the 
Senate houfe accompanied by their 
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' Knights, 


fons, who lad taken the preetexa- 
When fomething of fuperior impor- 
tance was difcuiled in the Senate, 
and the farther confideration ad- 
journed to the day following, it 
was refolved, that no one fhould 
divulge the fubjects of their debates 
till it fhould be formally decreed. 
The mother of the young Papyrus, 
who had accompanied his father 
to the Senate-houfe, inquired of her 
fon, what the Senators had been 
doing, The youth replied, that-he 
had been enjoined filence, and was 
not at liberty to fay. The woman 
became more anxious to know: the 
fecretnels of the thing, and the fi- 
lence of the youth did but inflame 
her curiofity ; fhe, therefore, urged 
him with the more vehement ear- 
neftnefS. ‘The young man, on the 
importunity of his mother deter- 
mined ona humorous and pleafanr 
fallacy ; he faid it was cifcuffed 
in the Senate, whith would be 
moft beneficial to the ftate, for one 
man to have two wives, or one 
woman to have two hufbands. As 
foon as fhe heard this,fhe was much 
agitated ; and, leaving her houfe 
in great trepidation, haftened to 
tell the other matrons what fhe 
had learned. . The next day, » 
troop of matrons went to the Senate 
houfe ; and, with tears and entrea- 
ties, implored that one woman 
might be fuffered to have two huf- 
bands, rather than one man to have 
two wives. ‘The fenators, on en- 
tering the houfe, were aftonihed, 
and wondered what this intempe- 
rate proceedwgs of the women, 
and their“ petition covid mean. 
The young Papyrits, advancing ¢ 
the midft of the’ Senate, explained 
the importunity of his mother, his 
anfwer, and the matter as it vwras. 
The fenate, delighted with the ho 


. ° - . , 
nor and ingenuity of the youth, de 
creed that, from that tume, 
youth, 
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youth fhould be fuffered to enter 
the Senate with his father, this Pa- 
pirius alone excepted. He was af- 
terwards honorably diftinguifhed 


- 
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Memoirs of Mr. Spillard. 


by the cognomen of Pretextatus, 
on account of his difcretion at fuck 


an age.” 


BRIEF MEMOIRS OF 
Mr. SPILLARD, ruz PEDESTRIAN. 


be ___) 


ATELY arrived in Town 
from Halifax in Nova Scotia, 
Mr. Spillard, the celebrated pedef- 
trian traveller, fo frequently men- 
tioned in the European and Ame- 
rican publications.’ This fingular 
character has been out near twelve 
years, and has travelled on 
foot, during that time, the diftance 
of 69,000 miles and upwards, 
through all Europe, a great part 
of Afiatic Turkey, through Barba- 
Ty, up to Mequinez and Fez, in 
Morocco, and through the Arab’s 
country. 

Being defirous to add America 
to the other three quarters of the 
world, he took paflage from Gib- 
raltar, about fix years ago, for 
Bofton, and has travelled, durin 
that time, through all the United 
States, through Eaft Florida, and 
from the river St. Mary's through 
the wildernefs to the Lower and 
Upper Creek nation, where he was 
kindly received by his friend, Col. 
Magillevray. Being protected by 
him, he remained there for a con- 
fiderable time, and was furnifhed 
by that gentleman, with notes of 
that nation, of Indian manners 
and cuftoms. From the Creeks he 
vifiied the Chickafaw, Cherokee, 
and Chocktaw nations of Indians, 
and was always prefent at their 
councils and talks. 

From, the Creek nation, he pro- 
ceeded to Penfacola, in Eaft Flori- 
da, where he procured letters of 


- ‘ asé 


recommendation from Gor 
O’Neal, in the Spanifh fervice,an 


merchant of that place, to the Ba. 


ron de Carondelet, at New Orle: 


ans, the prefent Governor of Lonif- 


iana, who, contrary to Mr. Spil.’ 


lard’s expectation, as well as thofe 
of his friends, very politely received 
him, and not only gave him a gen- 
eral paffport, but likewife letters of 
recommendation to the Governor 
of the Natchez, and to all the com- 
mandants of diflridts and out-polts 
in this extenfive province. 

Mr. Spillard’s intention being to 
go up the Meffura river to its 
fource, he fet out from New Orle- 
ans, accompanied by fome gentle- 
men, who would infift upon feein 
him as far as the polt of the Wa 


nut hills. There he croffed the 


Miffifippi- river with fix men in his. 


company, and went up it till he 
came tothe confluence of the Mef- 
fura with the Miflifippi. Having 
got up the Meffura a diftance of 
more than zooo miles, he fell in 
with fix white hunters, frem the 
Oucheta river, who advifed him 
not to attempt going up any far- 
ther, as they themfelves were out 
three years hunting, and loft all 
their peltry and horfes, and narrow- 
ly efcaped with their lives from the 
Ouza indians, who never gave 
any quarter to either red or white 
men: and that the party who 


went up that river to explore it, 
_ under 
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crn Mure’s direétions, 
") were all killed. 
- Thus deterred, he came down 
. fo Natchez, and foon after went 
down the Miffifippi, till he came 
© to the confluence of the Red Riv- 
® ® er, the fource of which he was de- 
, oe to’ find out at all events. 
¢ accordingly went up as far as 
’ Aenoilife, where he parted with his 
 éanoey and ftruck off to Oppalufa, 
) Which, as well as Atakapau and 
7 Iberia, he carefully examined. 
' Here he ftruck acrofs the mouns 
* tains to Nachitoches, which is the 
| Jah Spanifh port upon the Red 
Rivet. Previous to leaving New 
Orleans; the Governor gave him 
\ letters to the Governor of the pro- 
_ vince of Thikoss; in New Spain, 
5 i Where he arrived at the city of 
~ tt. Antonine ina month after his 
departure from Nachitoches. ‘The 
Governor, Dr. John Curtifs, receiv- 
_. td him politely, and, after gefting 
|| a few days, gave him a fimall 
guard as an efcort to the fouth 
mountain of Santalee. Here he 
fell in with the fouth branch of the 
Red River, which he continued 
down till he came to the North 
branch; and fo continued along its 
banks in the great plains till he 
came to the Pawnee nation of In- 
dians, and on to the Canfee Indi- 
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ans, continuing his route till he 
arrived again at Nachitoches, and 
fo down to the mouth of the river. 

There are many rivers which 
fall into the Red River, fuch as the 
Falfe, Oucheta, Muddy River, the 
Acomlachee; or the River of the 
Mene, Little River, and Black 
River, with the Oucheta, falls into 
it, juft twenty leagues from the 
Miffifippi. The Red River water 
is very unwholefome, form its falt 
tafte ; it is alfo very muddy and 
tapid. 

Mr. Spillard is the firft perfon 
who has ever taken a draught of 
this river from its fource. From 
the mountains of Santafee, to its 


junction with the Miffifippi, a dif- 


tance, with its windings, little 
fhort of 4000 miles: 

We are forry to hear that this 
gentleman, in attempting to get 
to England, has been twice captur- 
ed by French privateers out of 
Charleftown, and {tripped of every 
thing valuable about him, but had 
the good fortune to fave his jour- 
nals and notes, which are intended 
fhortly for publication. He came 
to England in his Majefty’s thip 
the Thifbe, through the recommen- 
dation of his Royal Highnefs, 
Prince Edward, at Halifax. 

[London Mag. | 


, st ® AAS . : . * - 
SADAK “AN ORIENTAL TALE. 
Pe eee 


[* the imperial city of Schiras, 
Gem of the Perfian empire, 
and Sun of the Eaft; lived the 
youthful Sadak, only fon and prop 
of the declining years of the Vizier 
Amurat. Him had his father 
educated in all the orders of orien- 
tal gallantry, and initiated in the 
principles of vice and debauchery. 
He knew how to curb the moft 
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fiery fleed ; furpafs even the eagle 
in the rapid race; and, with 
the pafling arrow flay the flying 
deer. He took a particular plea- 
fure in thefe amufements ; and the 
chace and fetraglio were his chief 
fources of delight. 

Thus nortured in vice, he made 
a'mockery of religion and learning. 
No readings of Zoroafter had ene 

larged, 
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larged, or had ang philofophy of 
the Magii tempered, and polithed, 
a naturally capacious underftand- 
ing. Wis ideas of heaven were 
confufed ; and though ! he had a 
live ely genius and anengaging air, 


his difcourfe was ignorant, barbar- 
ous and weak, 


One morn ing when Mithra had 
fearcely drawn back’ the curtains 
of night, and dilcipated the gloomy 
clouds of darknels, Sadak arofe,; 
with bent bow, to 
purfue the deer that range, the 
mourpains of Periia. The chace 
began : Sadsxk impatient and 
thirfling for glory, was, as ufual 
the firft in the courfe, and loft his 
companions in the heat of the 
purfuit. 

He had not long enjoyed his 
delight, and the fpires of the tow- 
ering Schiras had juft vanifhed 
from his view; when an objec, 
till then little noticed, attracted his 
attention. It was the beauty of 
the heavens, and fplendor of the 
ikies, that now raifed his aftonith. 
ment. He beheld the fun darting 
his rays through the rolling clouds, 
and illumin \ing the whole of the ce. 
leftial canopy ; the zther was pure, 
fill, and ferene ; except where 
thoufands of feathered warblers, 
poifed on their airy wings, made 
the earth echo their divine notes. 
Sadak was amazed: he let the 
golden reins fall on the neck of his 
{teed ; and, plunged in admiration, 
furveyed the fplendid picture. He 
had never troubled his mind with 
any thoughts of his Creator; but 
conicience now told him, that he 
derived his exiftence from a Su. 
preme power. Every Orb, every 
beam of light, fpoke its maker; 
and Sadak ttood half convicted of 
ignorance and Atheiim. ‘ 

As he was thus loft in thought, 
and his foul buoyed up in fufpenfz, 


his fteed, actuated by a divine ine *” tt. “Ee ip 


pulfe entered a thick wood that 
ftood adjacent. Sadak, turning 
his eyes from the heavens, was 
now. flruck with the elegance of’ | 
Nature. The grand fablimity of 
the firt had raifed his aftonifh. \ 
ment; the rural beauty ofthe lat- 
ter excited his defire. 
feafow, when fummer, with all her 
attributes, vifits the earth; and, 
by her delicious exhuberance, des 
lights the heart of man. The 
trees were bending to the earth 
with fruits of the moft luxuriant 
growth, and the moft exquifite fla- 
vor, ‘The ground, as far as the 
eye could reach, was covered with 
the richeft verdure, diverfified by 
flowrets of every hue, and bloom- 
ing fhrubs in infinite variety. The 
whole fcene was engaging, chalte 
and delightful. Nature glowed 


with redoubled charms ; and ths) 


whoie prefented a beautiful land- 
fcape of. rural 
heart of Sadack was ravifhed; 
he threw himfelf from his fteed ; 
and,rufhing to the fruit with the 
agility of the mountain eagle, 
fought only the means to gratity 
his luxurious palate. <A neigh- 
bouring cafcade ferved, in the 
mean time, to flake his thirft, and 
found refpontive to the notes of 
the birds. 

Thus furrounded with pleafure, 
and environed by delicacies, the 
heart of Sadak was for a while 
elate ; but, like fnow, melting be- 
fore the rays of Mithra; the icene 
grew lefs charmful to his eye. His 
appetite was cloyed, and the fruit 
no longer delicious ; ; he refolved, 
therefore; to return home: but 
alas! he had not noticed his en- 
trance, and could by no means 
difcover any road by which he 
might retreat. He no {fooner 
breke down one hedge, than a2- 
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& siher appeared before him ; and, 


as faft as he paffed the oppofing 
trees, a myriad of others arofe, 
The whole, in fhort, was a laby- 


~rioth of the moft intricate nature. 


If “Sadak felt before pleafed at 


_ his fituation, he now fincerely de- 
' tefted it. 
»blafphemed the power that con- 


Loft in ignorance, he 


ftructed his prifon; curfed the 


Yhour in which he had entered it ; 


and, in the height of his fury, ex- 


” 


wlaimed againit his own exiftence. 
He had not remained long in this 
fate of defpair, when his attention 
was fuddenly attracted by an ob- 
je& that touched his hand. Fie 
turned about, furious as the Lyb- 
ian Tyger, robbed of his prey, 
and thiriting for revenge ; but lo! 
a form that commanded peace 
ftood at his fide. It was a iage, 


ewhofe years feemed to out-number 


e ftars of heaven; and whofe 


beard, which was whiter than the 


¥ ‘mountain fnow of 


es 


re | 


Mauritania, 
when driven by the furious wings 
of the north-eait wind, fwept his 
bofom, and fell below his girdle. 
His eyes, not dimmed by age, 
darted a poignancy which feemed 
to cut vice to atomsat the #lighteft 
glance; his whole frame was ma- 
jeftic, and the poverty of his 
clothing ferved only to command 
a fuperior refpe&. He had beheld 
the fury of Sadak; and, buriting 
through the bufhes caught his 
hand, and thus addreffed him— 
* Hufh! O inconfiderate youth; 
ceafe to blafpheme the works of 
thy Creator! Knoweft thou not 


‘that perfeverance will vanquith 


every difficulty? and though, fora 
moment thou feemelt loft and en- 
tangled, remember that thereis a 
God who will help thee, if fin- 
cerely defired ? Follow me!” So 
faying, he gently led the youthful 
Perfian by a path towards the en- 
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trance, which lie had not difcovers 
ed, while he, afhamed of his paft 
conduct, kept his eyes fixed on the 
ground, not daring to look up in 
the face of his benign conduétor. 
The glade was now before them ; 


and the domes of the afpiring 


Schiras rofe in-fight, as the mounts 
of Mauritania, half buried in the 
clouds. The heart of Sadak was 
overjoyed; he turned, to thank 
his conductor : but it feemed not 
him that he beheld. His aged 
body, bent with years and infirmi- 
ties, was changed into an acriak 
frame endowed with fprightlinefs 
and activity. His face no more 
appeared a rugeed field, which the 
plowfhare of ‘Fime had filled with 
furrows ; but a celeflial counte- 
nance beamed Ike the refplendent 
fun. Inftead of clothes tattered 
and coarfe, two feathered pinions 
bent with celeltial grace on his 
fhoulders; and the figure of a 
hoary fage was transformed to 
that of an empyreal cherub, fur- 
rounded by glory, and replete 
with the effalgence of Heaven. 
Sadak was contounded: the 
ground feemed to fhake beneath his 
teet ; his knees fmote each other ; 
and his whole frame, laboring in 
convalfive agonies, fell vigorlets to 
the ground: when a voice, fofter 
than the breath of Zephyrs, bear- 
ing the odoripherous fpices of A- 
rabia, thus addreiled him—* Arife, 
© Sadak ! 
the earth, and hearken to the voice 
of Wifdom. No more be lulled 
to {lumber in the manacles of Vice, 
and difdain the chains of Impiety. 
Iam a mmifter of the Almighty, 
fent from the manfions of the blef- 
fed, to reveal to thy chaotick mind 
the Allegory of this day’s adven- 
tures, which point out the errors of 


thy life. Attend; O youth, open 
thine ears to Virtue, and be no 


more 


Lift thy body from - 
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more the flave of ignorance. The 
chafe you this morning commenc- 
ed free, and joyful as the foaring 
fark begins her courfe: fo was 
you born. Your mind was unim- 
prefled by care, and unloaded with 
fin; you beheld the fplendor of 
Heaven, and the glory of the up- 
per regions; but they could not 
charm you fufficiently to imprefs 
the ftedfalt belief of an over-ruling 
Power; neither could your birth 
and prefervation from numberlefs 
dangers, elevate your heart to the 
grateful adoration of your heavenly 
maker : but, as the fruit by its 
beauteous hue, and delicious talte; 
led you to eat and indulge your 
appetite, unfufpicious of danger, fo 
did vicious purfuits draw your af- 
fe&ion to them, by difplaying the 
chains of fin ccvered with the 
flowers of pleafure. What was 
the refult ? In the wood you was 
loft and entangled ; and in life 
you have been fatiated with joys, 
that cloyed as they became famili- 
ar. Youattempted to drown the 
fenfe of fatiety by plunging deeper- 
in vice, and hurrying from the {e- 
raglio tothe chace, or fome other 
ignorant and wicked enjoyment. 
Had you then abandoned pleafure, 
and attended to truth, you would 
have reached a pionacle of un- 
known-happinefs ; but as, during 
your profane and blafphemous 
execrations in the wood; you per- 
ceived not the. path by which I 
eafily. led you out; neither could 
you difcern, in your‘career of vice, 
the road formed by morality, 
which would have eondufed you 
to everlafting blifs. May I; my 
yon, conclude my parellel, by ad- 
ding, that, as I have led you from 
the befom of a mazy wood ; fo 
your foul, enlightened by my 
words, will rife, freed from the fet- 


ters of ignorance, the manatles of 
fin, and the chains of licentioug. 
nefs to praife, with myriads of the 
legions of heaven, the beneficien¢ 
Creator of all exiftence, and the 
-liberal difpenfer of every good. 

“My miflion is now expired ; 
yet,ere I go, let me initiate thee, 
O youth! in thé precepts of vir. 
tue. Avoid malice, envy and de. 
traction ; hate lacivioufnefs,. love 
chaftity ; deteft voluptuoufnefg, 
eflimacy,; and luxury; but adore 
temperance, vigor, and humility, 
Aim not at pomp and grandeurg 
that pafles away like the wind; 
but delight in atts of charity, 
which will afford the mind a plea. 
fure of more ftability. Be it thy 
care, O Perfian! not to fwell the 
fiery blaft of contention, againk 
whomfoever raifed ; but rather, to 
allay the fury of the fpiteful, and 
believe me, dear youth, if thou dil- 
igently followelt thefe rules, and 
zealoufly purfuelt the walks of vir- 
tue, a hoary head, crowned with 
content, will fucceed a youthful 
one environed with peace, and en- 
dowed with virtue.” 

As he thus {poke, even as the laf 
fentence founded in the ear of Sa- 
dak, a cloud arofe from the earth; 
like the morning dew ; and, fpread- 
ing it’s zrial fubftance beneath bis 
feet, gently uplifted him to the os 
pening heavens. The whole at- 
mofphere was perfumed, with a 
fragrance far {weeter than the aro- 
matic gales of Arabia; while an 
awful and tremendous roil of 
thunder, on the right, announced 
the fuccefs of the heavenly embafly. 

Sadak arofe ; his heart impreiled 
with virtue and wifdom ; and, leav- 
ing his pompous palace, he pafleda 
life of piety and peace, in a hum- 
ble cottage. 
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VENATOR, No.4, 
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* Utque folebamus confumere longa loquenda 
* Tempora, fermoni deficienti die ; 
® Sic ferat ac referat tacitas litera voces, 
* Et peragant liguae charta, manufque vices.” 


Ov. 


“ Let us who oft have prattled down the day, 
“ Each glowing thought in faithful lines convey ; 
“ While the true fheet and tattling pen fupplies, 


“ Whe force of {peech, the eloquence of eyes. 


TT HE friend who has fo beau- 


tifully echoed the the fenti- 
tents of Ovid in the above paflage, 


» lately communicated,for my peruf- 


al, a file of papers ; among which 
was the epiftolary intercourfe be- 
tween himfelf and Monimius. 
The letters of Endymion were fo 
perfe& {pecimens, of what 1 con- 
ceive to be the ultimatum of 
excellence in that kind of compofi- 
tion, that I fo/e from them a num- 
ber of paflages which were not of a 
private or confidential nature ; 
and fhall involve my readers ina 
fhare of the guilt; not doubting 
but they will gladly receive fo rich 
atreafure. : 

The feries of letters, whofe con- 


" tents afforded me fo much pleafure, 


begins after an interruption of 
fome few months ; by the expecta- 
tion of each, that the other would 

rllcommence. Endymion feized 
2 moment, “ when feeling {welled 
t the barrel, and fancy fluttered 


ENpDY MION. 


on the feather of his quill ; and the 
name of Monimius grew beneath 
its ftroke.”” From this quill whofe 
productions unite the brillincy of 
fancy; the glow of feeling, and the 
infpiration of genius, the remain- 
der of this number will be borrow. 
ed. 

«© When fenfibility and memory 
wind up the heart ftrings, and 
friendfhip gives them a gentle 
touch, they will return’a pleafing, 
interefling note. Let me then for- 
get that I am fick, while I fcribble 
to my brother ; and in order to 
write gaily while every pulfe beats 
with tardy regret, let me call an- 
ticipation to be my barmaid; and 
fig fo deep from her cup, as to 
forget prefent time and real place, 
and be jovialin fancy, with you in 
walls, former witnefles of our libe- 
ral enjoyments. 

“The anfwer then to thofe 
kind enquiries, which friendthip 
fees in your coyntenance, and ta 

whofe 
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whofe eye they are only vifible, 
apathy gazes at them in ignorance 
as a{chool boy at characters; let 
me inform my Monimius that his 
fraternal confidence has yielded 
me the pureft delight. Here had 
imagination’s wing not long fince 
flagzed, I would lavifh a profufion 
ot congratulatory ftrains on your 
platonic attachment. But I can 
only fincerely hope “that fe- 
male friendfhip may continue to 
give a zeft to your enjoyments,” 
ull inthe crucible of paflion it be 
fublimated into LOVE, 


“Upon the receipt of your fa- 
vor, I lamented that I had, but 
five minutes before, tran{fmitted 
to you my laft letter; in which I 
preached to an innocent correfpon- 
dent, the duty of pun@uality. But 
why do affume the apologetical 
ftyle when feribbling to you ; who 
knoweft that my impertinence 
proceeded only from a defire of 
fomething more’ than filent friend- 
fhip. For know, that in my valley 
uncheered by one ray of warm af- 
fedtion, that the notes of M. have 
mfpired hilarity. Think of this ; 
and know too that fome of former 
friends have perhaps became in- 
different to me in their hearts, 
while others are palfied in their 
hands ; and you will not wonder 
if t with for pnauality from him, 
to whom in the hours of philofo- 
phizing, enthufiafn, and joviality 
{ flow from the fociety of nume- 
rous other afiociates. 


“© Be not anxious for your friend 
on account of his penjercfos ; and 
ceafe to folicite him to fupprefs one 
emotion, when he gives the pen to 
feeling. We have mutually pro- 
mifed to write our volunteer fenti- 
ments; uniludied, and juft from 
the heart. You have fet me an ex- 
ample of confidence, which will 





Sve him whe dares to err. 
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warraut mine ; yet were you 
fecret as night your ardent amj 
would compel me to break the fe 
lence of diftruft. Let us therefore 
tranfcribe for each other’s perufal 
the feclings of the moment, what. > 
ever they may be. Let us, by 
mautual exertions to encreafe each 
other’s pleafures, obliterate allree 
gret for the late interruption of 
our intercourfe ; and by frequent — 








remittances of the bills of friends po § © 


fhip, which are draughts on ‘the 
bank of happinefs, encreafe the” 
fund of our enjoyments. And = 
while unawed by doubt, unreftraine 
ed by fear, we interchange ory 
thoughts, our feelings, and ‘our’ 
proipects ; while, as you exprefs lee, 
we * are open as day,” Ict us t@e 
honeft to each other as the tongue 
of conicience. From ourfelves we § 
continually receive the adulation ~ 
of vanity ; and ‘the mental mite 
ror cannot jultly reflec irfelf?*, 9 
Form an ingenuous friend only,can 
we receive the cenfure of candor, 
the true reprefentation of the lina. 
ments of the mind and conduét. 
Be then to me that frank brother, 
and I will be fo likewife to you: 
when we confide our thoughts te, 
the retentive fheet, let us truft it 
with our whole mind ; and while 
we love to priife, let us dare to cen- 
The in- 
ducementsare ftrong; refletion will 
find anapology for the bluntnefs of 
honefty, in the warmth of efteem. 
Although the free and candid cen- 
for, is ever the true friend ; the 
converfe will not hold true. Am- 
ity and candor have: too much be- 
come ftrangers to each other, 
the circles of the fafhionable world. 
This world and its bad cultoms, 
we difclaim, and in my opinion, the 
man who is allured by congeniahty 
of difpofition, or the love of anoth- 
er’s virtues, to poffeis himfelt a 
friend, 
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friend, fhould be emboldened by a 
knowledge of his intimate’s charac- 
ter, and excited by the ardor of 
his affection to become a monitor. 
The reproofs of friendfhip while 
they pain, en:lear their authors, 
and if they correct our faults, re- 
fiection will heal thofe wounds they 
make uponour feelings. Should 
they even prune the exuberance of 
enthufiaftic aifeStion they will leave 
rational efteem, to flourifh in luxu- 
riance. Let then the romantic 
fentimentalilt, the paradoxical no- 
veliit,in vaio direct us to love the 
foibles of frignds; the dictates of 
resfon urge us to endeavor to 
pluck from his eye the folitary 
mote, if one fhould appear to di- 
minifh its luftre! fo that in the 
fpeculum of truth, he may appear 
a bright fun of virtue, without a 
fingle fpot upon his dife. 

* To commence then my Men- 
torfhip I will obferve on a pailage 
of your lat, that 
* The youth who once del:baratesjis loft. 

“ But the fame addition, (as 
great an authority with the moral- 
ift, as Coke is with the difciple of 
the law) has alfo oberved,that 

* When love’s well tim'd tis not a fault 
to love.” 

“Think not therefore that my 
intention is to chide you; No; 
while I would urge on you activity 
and fortitude in the facred profef- 
fion you have chofen,and difpe] ev- 
ery tear which paft misfortunes or 
difidence may raife; while he 
would folicit you not to indulge 
de(pondence nor let “‘your tired fan- 
cy exhibit in the perfpedtive of fu- 
ture life but the obftacles of adver- 
fity to impede your courfe,’’ he 
would felicitate you on the acqui- 
fition of fuch a friend. If there- 


fore youtake up your pen in a mo- 

ment of exultance, fear not to tell 

me that you have ju been bieit 
E 
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with the fmiles of your AMAN- 
DA. Itatanytimea figh fhould 
elcape her angel bofom, a tear fuf- 
fufe her mild eye, or any unjuft for- 
row befal her, and thereby throw 
2 fhade of melancholy over all the 
fcenes of memory, and profpects 
of fancy let me alfe know it. Def- 
cribe to me the pleafures and the 
pains, which imagination and fen- 
fibility produce, and I will faith. 
fully participate in both; while, 
like a true « Mentor,” I wiil in ap- 
pearance laugh at your feelings 
and your phantafies 5 and with the 
femblance of philefophy, in the 
ftvle of ttoicifm, will repeat 

“ Alas my friend I'd guide you to your 

fafety."” 

“You defire farther particulars 
of my locality ; and defire me a- 
gain to light up {miles in a coun. 
tenance which was wont to be gay. 
But, Monimins, fenfibility, nour- 
ithed by folitude, carries her deli- 
cacy to a romantic height; and 
needs a more than commonly re- 
fined tafle to confine her within ex- 
tremes. Thus affected, thus cone 
trouled, I mutt feel wich the keen- 
nefs of a Werter, and you mut 
fuffer meas on the lute of melan- 
choly, to breathe notes as penfive 
as the langour of my foul, While, 
as you inform me, “ the midnight 
hears your fighs in that facred ce- 
metery, which is bounded bythe 
ftream of A****m,” your friend 
is wandering befide the bubbling 
Nafhua, as folemn, in app surance, 
as the fpeechlefs mimic foreft of 
the ftream ; but in heart, altho’ 
not in the “hey day” of enjoy- 
ment,as cheerful as the moon-beam 
which {ports upon its waves. 

«¢ Should I now proceed to tell 
my brother of the joys I have 
lately felt ; perhaps he would et- 
ther criminate my inconrfiancy, or 
doubt my veracity. But the lat. 
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ter charge would be unjuft, and 
Jet me declare to you that I believe 
the former is unreafonable. True 
it is that the object of my affeStion 
an exalted charaSter is ever the 
fame ; and therefore, though I, 
fhould, in .the- courfe of a year, 
pay the attentions of efteem to 
twenty different females, unequally 
elevated on the f{cale of excellence; 
T fhould oaly ‘prove the conitancy 
of my affection to the faire? of the 
fair. Thus, ther-fore, dol argue 
and reconcile myfelf to bring con- 
tent with the friend/hip of a for- 
mer, while at fome new and more 
engaging beauty 

“I gaze to love,to languifh, and to figh.” 


Tn a letter, which I received a 
few days fijce from one of our 
commion friends, he boldly occufes 
me of being a fop, a pedant, anda 
fool, My wearing a pudding is 
the ground of his tirft charge ; ‘the 
{tiffnefs of my ftyle, he fays, con- 
vits me of pedantry ; and my 
writing on a _ folio proves 
that I have as ynuch arrogance as 
nonfenfe. This laf hint, you may 
notice has not been thrown away ; 
and although I {till wear a pud- 
ding, and may be a little quakerith 
in my diction, I wif not to be 
confidered: as a Bavius. Wheni 
write to you, IL wif to be equally 
diflant from the fopling and the 
foo!; and itrive that every fentence 
fhall entitle me to the name of 
man. 


I have juft received the valuable 
Centinel, of Wednefday laft, which 
contained an account of the fed- 
eralifm of College. I feized on my 
elafs, in the momen: of elevation, 
and toalted the patriotifm of our 
youth, and the decorum of their 
convivial commemoration. The 
occafion recalled the expreflive 
fentiment uttered by one of ovr 


Venator. 


friends, a few months, fince, that 
“ dumbnefs might feize the tongue, 
“which fhould dare to utter, and 
“ deafnefs the ear, which thduld pa. 
“tiently hear a calumny againk 
“the Immortar WASHING. 
“TON.” I faw, alfo, with the 
fevereft pain, in the Orrery that 
the beautiful and engaging E. 
had “ fallen afieep.” Ican fympa- 
thize with her friends in their 
woe; for fate has not fuffered me 
fo long to live, ignorant of the 
pain of clofing the eyes of dear. 
eft friends in death; T alas! have 
been no ftranger to the gloomy 
church yard ; and the name that I 
bear is but too frequent in the rez- 
iter ot thofe who once were. The 
watry head there finds a fod, to 
receive the falling tear; while the 
blurred eye traces onthe new cut 
tone lines which are filent to half 


the worth of my departed friends, ° 


Thank heaven, however, théy are 
riot wholly dead to me ; for I can 
contemplate their virtues through 
the day ; and in the night, when 
nature finks to reft, I frequently 
hold converfe with the the fleepers 
efthetomb. You fee I treat you 
asa brother, who will not only join 
mein my pleafures, but blend his 
fighs with mine ; one who wifhes 
not only to know with what rofes I 
am regaled, what flowers I cull in 
the path of life; but alfo with what 
thorns I am wounded. Peculiarly 
happy am [ to find, that you confit 
der me as taking the fame interelt 


‘ Pa 7 
in your concerns. Whatever gives 
anew turn to your life,or calts a 


new fhade or light on your way, let 
me know it ; and I will “ rejoice 
with you when you rejoice, and 
mourn with you when you mourn.” 
Ihave lately been engaged father 
in confirming my belief of chriltia- 
nity, than in acquiring human {ei- 
ence. I have read Paley’s and Ad. 
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difgn’s mafterly productions ; and 
wili ftudy any others which may be 
recommended. Yes, Chrift “ was 
indeed the fon of GOD.” 

«© The tribute of your mufe oc- 
cafioned by the departure of the 
friend of Amanda, reminds me a- 
gain to folicit you to inform me 
who is the accomplifhed NARCIS- 
SA. Happy Monimius! to be 
acquainted with this favorite of ge- 


nius and tafte ; but unhappy that 
thy wifhes and thofe of every reader 
of the Maffachufetts Magazine can- 
not prevail on the American 
SMITH to refume the harmonic 
lyre. 

“ T will conclude this f/io with a 
few lines extracted from a letter, 
which I wrote to you the other 
night, * in all the fa@ prolixity of 
verfe,” 


“ Come night, more pleafing than the brighteft day, 
“ When fancy gives, what abfence takes away.” 
‘Then, hand in hand with you, I range the mead 
Where we have oft, and other friends now tread ; 
While blithe difcourfe with fentiment is fraught, 
And every ftep’s enliven’d by a thought. 
Then too, by bland imagination led, 
I meet, 1 clafp, my charming fair one’s fhade ; 
On yielded cheeks, the proofs of paflion prels, 
And nurture kindnefs by a warm carels. 
Converfe with her, I long to eatl my wife, 
And with that friend, who gives new joys to life. 
While thus in fancy bleft, l only mourn 
My blifs is but a dream, and feldom will retura. 
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Can mufic’s voice, can beauty’s eye, 
Can painting's glowing hand fupply 
A charm fo fuitedto my mind, 
As blows this hollow guft of wind, 
As drops this little weeping rill, 
Soft tinkling down the mois grown hill, 
While through the weft, where finks the crimfon day, 
Meck twilight flowly fails, and waves her banners gray ? 
Mason. 








O meliorate the fufferings of 

unmerited calamity, ‘to en- 
ble us to bear up againitt the pref- 
fure of detraétion, and the wreck 
of ties the moft endearing, benev- 
olent Providence hath wifely min- 
gled in the cup of forrow, drops of 


a {weet and foothing nature. If, 
when the burft of pafion dies 


away: if, when the violence of 


grief abates, rectitude of conduct 
& juft feeling be poffeffed, recollec- 
tion points not the arrow of mis- 
fortune, it adds not the horrors of 
guilt ; 
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guilt; no, it gives birth to fenfa- 
tions the mot pleafing, ivert, 


- 
. 


though full of forrow, melanchely, 
yet delightful, which foften, and 
which caim the mind, which heal, 
and pour balm into the wounded 
fpirit, The man, whofe efforts 
have been liberal and induftrious, 
deferving though unfortunate, 
whom poverty and opprefiion, 
whom calumny and ingratitude 
have brought low, feels, while con- 
{cious innocence dilates his brea, 
that fecret gratulation, that {elf- 
approving, and that honeft pride 
which fits him to fuftain the pangs 
of want and negle@; he finds a- 
mid the bittereft misfortunes that 
virtue ftill can whifper peace, can 
comfort, and can bid the wretched 
fmile. Thus, even where penury 
and diftrefs put on their fterneft 
features, and where the neceflaries 
of life are with difficulty procured, 
even here are found thole dear 
emotions which arife-from purity 
of thought and aion; emotions 
from whofe influence no mifery 
can take away, from whofe claim 
to pofleffion no tyrant can detrad, 
which the guilty being deprived of, 
ficken and defpair, and which he 
who holds fait is comparatively 
bleit. 

But where the mind has been 
liberaliy and elegantly cuitivated, 
where much fenfibility and itreneth 
of paffion are prefert, and the 
musiortunes occuring, turn upon 
the lofs of fome tender and b:lov- 
ed connection, in this cafe what 
may be called the luxury of griet 
is more fully and exquifitely dif- 
played. That mild. and gentle 
forrow, which, in the boiom of the 


oe Boot, and of the feeling, tucceeds 


trong energies of grief, is of a 
nature fo foothing and grateful, fo 
friendly to the fott emozions of the 
foul, that thofe, whole friendthip, 


oe 


or whofe love the hand of fate hag 
fevered, delight in the indulgence 
of refletions, which lead to patt 
endearment, which, dwelling on 
the virtues, the perfeions of the 
dead, breathe the pure fpirit of 
melancholy enthufiatm. 


Atk the faithful youth 

Why the cold urn of her, whom long he 
lov'd, 

So often fills hisarms, fo often draws, 

His !onely footfteps at the filent hour, 

To pay the mournful tribute of his tears? 

Oh, he will telithee that the wealth of 
worlds 

Should ne’er feduce his bofom to forego 

That facred hour, when ftealing from the 
noife 

Of care and envy, fweet rememb’rance 
fooths, 

With virtue’s kindeft looks, his aehing 


breatft, 

And turns his tears to rapture. 
AKENSIDE. 
Here, every thing which tends 
to foften and refine the mind, to in- 
troduce a penfive train of thought, 
and call the itarting tear, will 
long and ardently be cheriftied. 
Mutic, the folace of the mourner, 
that food of tender pafiion which 
while it fweetly melts the foul, cor- 
reéts each harfh and painful feeling, 
will ever to the wretched be a 
fource of exquilite fenfation. Thole 
writers who have touched the fin- 
eft chords of pity, who mingl’ng 
the tendereft fimplicity with the 
Rrongelt emotions of the heart, 
{peak the very language of nature, 
have elegantly drawn the effeéts of 
mufic on the mind; the Fronrofe 
of Marmontelle, the Maria of 
Sterne, and the Julia de Roubegne 
of Mackenzie, but more efpecially 
the minftrel of Beattie, fweeily ¢ 
vince this delightful and bewitch- 
ing melancholy which fo blandly 
fteals upon the children of forrow. 
That the contemplation ci na- 
ture, of the various features of the 
fublime and of the beautiful, often 
lead to reflections of a folemn and 

{erious 
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characteriftic, are, of all others, the 


ferions caft, is a circumflance well 
eftablifhed ; and on this account 
the pofleffion of romantic and te- 
queftered fcenery is a reguifite 
highly wifhed for by thofe who 
mourn the lofs of a beloved object. 
The gloomy majelty of antiqre 
wood, the awful grandeur of o’er- 
hanging rock, the frequent dafhing 
of perturb: 3 water, throw a fombre 
tint around, which fuits the lan- 
guage of complaining gricf. Per- 
haps to the wild and picturefque 
beauties of Vaculfa we owe much 
of the poctry, much of the pathos 
of Petrarch, the perpetuity of whofe 
pafion for Laura was, without 
doubt, greatly firengthened by fuch 
aretreat ; where, free from inter- 
ruption, he could dwell upon the 
remembrance of her virtue and her 
beauty, could invoke her gentle 
fpirit, and indulge the forrows of 
his heart. 

Frequently alfo do the milder 
and more tranquil fcenes of nature 
prodifce fenfations ef a like kind; 
how delightful to the befom of 
fadnefs, are the ftill iweet beauties 
of a moonlight evening, and who, 
that has a heart to feel, is not ftruck 
by the foft and tender fcenery of 
a Clarde, whofe fetting funs dif- 
fufe fach an exquifite melancholy 
and whofe fthadowy foregrounds 
drop fuch a grateful gloom, as are 
peculiarly captivating to the mind 
of talte and fenfibil ty. 

But, independent of a train of 
thought, produced by adverfe cir- 
cumitances, fcevery of a ftupend- 
ous and {elitary call, will ever have 
upén a perfon of acute feeling, 
fomewhat of a fimilar effet; it 
will difpofe to contemplation, it 
wil fuggeft a with for feclufion, 
@ romantic and vifionary idea of 
happinefs abitracted from fociety. 
Thofe, who poflefs a genius of 
Which imagination is the ftrongeft 


moft 


fuiceptible of enthufiafm ; 
and, if placed amid fcenes of this 
defcription, and where civilization 
has made little progrefs, they will 
eventually be the fons of poetry, 
melancholy: and fuperflition. To 
thefe caufes we may afcribe the pe- 
culiarities of Offian, his deep and 
uninterrupted gloom, his wild but 
impreflive mythology. I do not, 
indeed, deny, that even in the moit 
polifhed periods of fociety much of 
this caft of mind may be oblerved : 
itisever, [ think, attendant upon 
genius, but, at the fame time, fo 
tempered by the fober tints of feie , 
ence and philofophy, that it feldom 
breaks in upon the province of 
jedgment and right ratiocination. 
The melancholy of Milton, Youn 
and Gray was fo reprefied by the 
chaftening hand of reafon and ed- 
ucation, as never to infringe upon 
the duties of life ; the fpirit, the 
energy of Milton’s comprehenfive 
foul, the rational and fublime piety 
of Young, the learaing and moral- 
ity of Gray, powerfully withheld 
the acceflion of a fate of mind fo 
inimical to the rights of fociety. If 
fpeak here (as I have before hinted) 
but of a conilitutional bias of mind, 
not of thet deep forrow which arif- 
es from the iofs of a beloved rel- 
ative, or from the unmeritcd 
preflure of adverfity. 

In addition to what has beea 
obferved concerning the effect of 
fcenery,let it be added, that thofe 
whom misfortune has bowed down, 
and who have fled into retire- 
ment to indulge the luxury of 
griet, that thofe take peculiar plea- 
{ure in being witnefsto the decay 
and fad viciflitudes of nature, thatys 
the commencement and decline” 
of autumn, the ravages of win- 
ter, the fury of the mountain tor- 
rent, the ‘howling of the ° mid- 
night 
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night Rorm, the terrors of a ful- 
try noon, the burft of thunder and 
Hath of lightning, are to them 
fources of fympathy and confola- 
tion, What fublime and penfive 
images may they not derive from 
the melancholy fighing of the 
gale, particularly from “that 
paule,” obferves Mr. Gray, “as 
the gult is recolleting itfelf, and 
rifing upon the ear in a thrill and 
plaintive note, like the fwell of an 
JEolian harp. There is nothing,” 
adds he, “* fo like the voice of a 
fpirit.” And, indeed, however in- 
confideraly e, in itfelf, fuch a found 
may be, yet, from the affociation 
of ideas, and from*‘the general 
knowledge of its being the prefage 
of a ftorm, it derives a degree of 
awful and impreflive grandeur, 
admirably adapted to the nature 
of reflection. In fuch a fituation 
as this, every thing is in unifon 
with their feelings, each object 
feems to fuffer; and to a mind 
pregnant with images of diftrefs, 
little is wanting to immediate per- 
fonification : they may exclaim in 
the beautiful and defcriptive lan- 
guage of Mifs Seward, 
"Twas here, e’en herc! where now I fit 
reclin'd, 
And wintcr’s fighs foune hollow i the 
wind ; 
Loud, and and more loud, the blaft of 
evening raves, 
And ftps the oaks of their laft ling'ring 
leaves,” 
‘The eddying foliage in the tempeft flies, 
And fills with dufkier gloom the thick- 
ning thics, 
Red finks the fun, behind the howling 
hill, 
And rufies with hoarfe Areams the 
mountain rill; 
And now with rufling billows, cold and 
pale, 
Runs fwoln and dafhing down the lonely 
vale ; 
While to thefe teorful tyes, cricf 's faded 
furm 


Sits on the cloud, and fichs amid thé 
ftorm. 

That this amiable and tender 
forrow, fo frequently the concomi- 
tant of the belt difpofition and 
principles, and the certain teft of a 
gencrous and fufceptible heart, 
that this fhould be fo often carried 
to an extreme, fhould fo often mi. 
litate againft our focial 4nd domef. 
tic duties, is an event which merits 
the moft ferious attention. It is 
however not uncommon; he, to 
whom thofe {weet but melancholy 
fenfations have been once known, 
will not eafily be perfuaded to re- 
linquifh them ; he fhuns fociety, 
and, dwelling on the deprivations 


he has fuffered, feeks to indulge, 


what, when thus cherifhed, is but 
childifh imbecility. I:is the more 
neceflary, perhaps that an error of 
this kind he corrected, as from the 
fathionable rage of affected fenfibil- 
ity, many otherwife would fuppofe 
tkhemfelves evincing an undoubted 
claim to feelings; “ tremblingly 
alive,” by a mode of conduét which 
convicts them of folly and hypocri 
P 

fy. 

At the fame time that the Spec- 
ulator reprobates the excefs of 
grief, as detracting from our pub- 
lic and our private duties, he, by 
no means wifhes to reftrain thofe 
penfive and thofe fott emotions 
which arife from juft affection for 
departed excellence, or from the 
confcioufnefs of reftitude of con- 
duct, and unmerited adverfity ; on 
the contrary, he is their advocate, 
they afford us a luxury moft footh- 
ing to the mind: but let us take 
care it degenerates not into weak- 
nefs, that it leads mot to unprofita- 
ble folitude; for, he has already 
obferved, “ Itis not good for man 
to be alone.” N. 
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ACCOUNT OF, AND EXTRACTS FROM, 


THE NEWLY DISCOVERED 


SHAKESPEARE MANUSCRIPTS. 





-—--— 


— 





HE volume promifed by Mr. 

Ireland to the world, and 

which has excited no {mall degree 

of curiofity, has at length appeared. 

Criticifm has here a noble feaft, up- 
on which it may gorge itfelf. 

While the volume which now 
appears, has been preparing for 
the prefs, many attempts have 
been made, with equal illiberality 
and malignity, to excite doubts in 
the public mind with refpe& to 
the authenticity of thefe MSS. 

In this preface Mr. Ireland fays 
‘that from the fir moment of 
the difcovery of the MSS. to the 
prefent hour,hehas inceflantly labor- 
ed, by every means in his power to 
inform himfelf with refpe&t to the 
vilidity of thefe interefting papers. 

“Throughout this period,” pro. 
ceeds he there has not been an in- 
genuous eharater or. difinterefted 
individual, in the circle of litera- 
ture, to whofe critical eye he has 
not been earneft that the whole 
fhould be fubje&ted. He has 
courted, he has even challenged the 
critical judgment of thofe who 
are bet {killed in the poetry and 
phrafeology of the times in which 
Shakefpeare lived ; as well as thofe 
whole profeffion or courfes of ftudy 
has made them converfant with 
ancient deeds, writings, feals, and 
autographs. Wide and extenfive 
as this range may appear, and it 
includes the fcholar, the man of 
tate, the antiquarian, and the he- 
rald, his inquiries have not refted 
iN the clofet of the fpeculatift ; he 
has been equally anxious that the 
Whole fhould be fubmitted to the 
Practical experience of the mechan- 


ic, and be pronounced upon by 
the paper-maker, &c. as well aS 
the author. He has ever been de: 
firous of placing them in any view, 
and under any light, that could 
be thrown upon them : and he has 
in confequence, the fatisiacion of 
announcing to the public, that as 
far as he has been able to colledt 
the fentiments of the feveral claffes 
of perfons above referred to, they 
have unanimoutly teltified in faver 
of their authenticity, and declared 
that, where there was fuch a mafs 
of evidence, isternal and external, 
it was impotlible amidft fuch vari- 
ous fources of dete@ion, for the 
art of imitation to have hazarded 
fo much without betraying itfelf 5 
and confequently, that the/e papers 


can be no other than the production of 


SHAKEPEARE <im/elf.” 

The contents of the volume are, 
Fac Similies of Shakefpeare’s Au- 
tographs. 

Queen Elizabeth’s Letter. 

Extracts from mifcellaneous pa- 
pers. 

Note of Hand. 

Letter to Anna Hatherrewaye. 

Verfes to the fame. 

Letter to the Earl of Southamp. 
ton. 

The Earl’s Anfwer. 

Profeflion of Faith. 

Letter to Cowley. 

Portrait inclofed in the fame. 

Reverfe of ditto. 

Deed of Gift to Ireland. 

Tributary Lines to Ireland, 

View of lreland’s Houle and 
Coat of Arms. 

Bafanio and Shylock. 
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Agreement with Lowine. 

Agreement with Condell. 

Leafe to M. Frafer and his 
Wife. 

Deed of Truft to JohnHemynge. 

King Lear. 

Hamlet (a Fragment, ofa few 
pages. ) 

The following are Extracts from 
this curious and interefting Publi- 
cation : 

Dueen Elizabeth's Letter. 

Wee didde receive youre prettye 

verfes. 

Good Maiterre William through 
the hands 

Of our Lorde Chamberlayne ande 
we dos 

Complemente thee onne theyre 
greate excellence. 

Wee hail departe from Loddonne 
toe 

Hamptowne forre the Holydayes 
where wee 

Shalle expecte thee with thye befte 
Aétorres 

thatte thou mayfte playe before 
ourfelfe toe 

amuffe uffe bee not flowe butte 
comme toe 

uffe bye Tuefday nexte aife the 
lorde 

Leiceferre wille bee withe ue. 

Evrzagetu R,” 


Addreffed 


For Maftere William Shakefpeare 
atte the Globe bye Thames 


Thys Letterre I dydee receyve 
fromme 
my mott gracyoufe Ladye Elyza- 
bethe 
ande 1 doe requelte ite maye bee 
kepte withe alle care poffyble 
im. Suaxspeare. 


Note.—Upon the above Extract it 
has been remarked, “that Leicefter died 


in 1588; and from circumftances, we fup. 
pofe the date of the Queen’s letter to be 
about 15%5, when the Poet, who was 
born in I 564, was 21 years of age only, 
and his children were chriftening at Strat. 
ford ; that there is no uniformity of ay. 
thography ; that the words are clogged 
with unneceflary letters in many inftanc. 
es, and lapfe into a purer fyftem ina few; 

and that the poet making a note upon a 

letter, p.ainly figned by the Queen her. 

felf, fpells her name differently and 
wrongly. 

Letter to Anna Hatherrewaye, (af- 
terwards Shak/pear’s wife) witha 
lock of his hair plaited. 

“ DEARESSTE ANNA, 

“As thou hafte alwaye found 
mee toe mye worde moit trewe foe 
thou fhalt fee I have ftriatlye kepte 
mye promylel praye you per- 
fume thys my poore Locke with 
thy balmey kiifes forre thenne in- 
deede fhalle Kynges themfelves 
bowe and paye homage toe it I do 
affure thee no rude hande hathe 
knottedde itte thye Willys alone 
hathe done the worke Neytherre the 
gydedde bauble thatte envyronnes 
the heede of Majeftye noe norre 
honourres mo weyghtye wulde 
give mee halfe the joye as didde 
thyffe mye lyttle worke forre thee. 
The feelinge thatte dydde nearett 
2pproache untoe itte was thatte 
whiche commethe nyghefte untoe 
God meeke and Gentle Charytye 
forre thatte Virrtu O Anna doe lt 
love doe I cherifhe thee inne mye 
hearte forre thou art afs a tile Ce. 
darre ftretchyng forthe its branch- 
es and fuccouryng the fmallere 
Plants from nyppinge Winterre orr 
the boyfterouse Wyndes Farewelle 
toe Morrowe bye tymes I will fee 
thee tille thenne 

Adewe fweete Love 

Thyne everre 


Wm. SHaxEsrEant 
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VERSES TO ANNA HATHERREWAYE. 


I 


Is there inne heavenne aught more rare 
“Thanne thou {weete Nymphe of Avon favre 
Is there onze Earthe a manne more trewe 
Thanne Willy Shak{peare is toe you 


Il 


Though fyckle fortune prove unkynde 
Stille dotbe fhe leave,herre wealthe behynde 
She neere the heart canne forme anew 
Norre make thye Willys love unntrue 


Hil 


Thouch Age with witherd hand doe tryke 
‘The forme moft fayre the fayce moft brygthe 
Stille dothe thee leave unnetouchedde ande trewe 
Thy Willys love ande freynthype 00 

IV 


Though deathe with neverre fiylynge blowe 
Deathe. Manne ande Babe alike brynge lowe 
Yette dothe he take naughte but hys due 


And Strykes notte 


Villys heart flille trewe 


V 


Synce thenne norre forretune deathe norre age 
Canne faythfulle Willys love aflwage 

Thenne doe I live and dye forre you 

Thy Willye fyncere ande mofte trewe 


Tie following are fonn of the fmaller 
papers, of which fac fimilia have 
been publifhed by Mr. ireland : 

“ Inne the Yeare o Chrift [ Here 
the writing is torn of. ] 

“Forre oure trouble inne goynge 
toe Playe before the Lorde Ley- 
celterre ats houfe and our greate 
Expenneces thereuponne rg pcunds 

“ Receyvedde ofs Grace the fum- 
meo 50 Poundes. 

Wm. SHAKESPEARE” 
Jote of Hand. 

“One Moneth from the date 
hereof I doe promyfe to paye to my 
good and worthey freynde John 
Hemynge the fum of five pounds 
and five fhillings, Englifh money 
as a recompenfe for hys greate 
trouble in fettling and doinge 
much for me at the Globe ‘Thea- 
tre as alfo for hys trouble in going 
down for me to Stratford. 

Witnefs my Hand 
Wm. SuHakspere.” 


[Here the name is fpelled without 


the fecond a.]} 


Letter to Richard Ceawler. 
“WORTHYE FREYNDE, 

“ Fiavyinge alwaye accounteddg 

thee a pleafante and wittye la 
fonne and onne whofe company f 
doe much efteeme I have fente thee 
inclofedde a whymficalle conceyt 
which I doe fuppofe thou wilt eafy- 


lye difcoverre butte fhoulcft thou 


notte why thenne I fhall fette thee 
onne my table of /oggere heades. 
Youre trewe Freynde 
Wa. SHAKESPEARE.” 
The following advertifement it affixed 
to the MSS. of Lear. 
“Tragedy of Kynge Lear 
“ Isse fromme Mafterre Hollin- 
nefhedde I have inne fomme lytt! 
departedde fromme hymme bar 
thatte Libbertye will notre I tru 
be blammedde bye my; e gent 
Readers . 
Ww. SHAKESPEARE.” 
Several deeds have been recently 
difcovered by A! bany Ww allis, fq. 
amor gft the papers ot the Feath: erf- 
tol bavgh family, that concern 
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Shakefpeare and Ireland; one of graph in Mr. Ireland’s poffeftion, 


which is figned by William Shak- 
{peare, and witneffed by feveral 
other perfons, whofe fignatures 
exactly correfpond with the author- 


and add incontrovertible proofs (if 
they ftood in need of them) to the 
genuinenefs of thofe invaluable 
ireafures. 


PHD OGA Gro ttc 


EUGENIO ann AMELIA, 








From the LOOOKER-ON, by the Rev, §. OLiveBaANCH, 





— 





Duifs procul tile autem ramis infignes Olive 


Sacra ferens ? 


Vircit. 


But who is he that yonder comes, that wears 
The Orive-Brancu, and facred incenfe bears. 


F the reader is at all interefed 

by the charatter of poor Eu- 
genio, or fympathifes with the un- 
fortunate Amelia, he will pardon 
that affetion for their ‘memoirs 
which induces me to confecrate the 
two or three fucceeding papers to 
my long-loft and regretted friends. 
Poor Eugenio! I little thought 
when I held thee in thefe arms in 
thy lat ftruggles for breath, and 
received this Firtle depofit of thy 
letters, that I fhould have lived to 
moiften it with my tears at this 
diftance of time. The great ones 
are hourly pafling ‘before me ; e- 
vents of magnitude are happen- 
ng caily about me; forrows and 
catallrophes furround me; but 
fill the traces of thy virtues are 
frefheft in my thoughts ; and hard- 
ly do L live to prejent times, when 
T think on thofe quiet hours we paf- 
ied together, and thofe evening 
walks, and thofe various conve: fa- 
tions on men and things, ever 
ending in the fubjeé of thy heart, 
thy dear Amelia. 

Methinks I have him now before 
me, with his tall and graceful fig- 


ure, his oyal face, his dimpled 
mouth and large benevolent eyes: 
I feem again to fee his features 
gathering frefh and frefher anima. 
tion as involuntarily he winds the 
converfation into that channel in 
which his bofom fo loved to dif 
charge itfelf : and now his coun- 
tenance afiumes a foftened expref- 
fion of melancholy, as the fubjet 

radually takes the colors of his 
mind—a mind, almoft from the 
cradle, of too high a pith for the 
tones of ordinary life, and deflined 
to acourfe of continual difappomt- 
ment. But nothing had the effect of 
fouring the temper of Eugenio ; 
and I know not if I am right in 
calling that melancholy, which pro- 
duces neither complaint nor def- 
pondency, and which felt it no in- 
dulgence to criminate the motives 
and aétions of mankind, but fhew- 
ed itfelf alone in a certain bias to- 
wards topics of forrow, and an in- 
clination to vifit the houfe of 
mourning rather than the houfe of 
yoy. It comforts me to think that 
the foul of this excellent youth has 
been long atreft, after a fhort ca- 
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eet of forrow.in this world ;. and 
that bofom which found fo little 
éongeniality here, is probably thofe 
abodes where its forrow is turned 
into joy; and where, what. was 
the fource of difappointment, is be- 
come the fountain of delight. 

Eugenio was in hjs. tour-and- 
twentieth year when I firft be- 
came acquainted with him. It 
was not long after this that an in- 
creafe of fortune enabled him to 
live up to his own feelings of duty, 
and to follow thofe amulements 
which his heart pronounced inno- 
cent. After a youth of much va- 
ticty and uniform difappointment, 
he retired to his father’s houfe in 
Shropfhire, which their circum. 
{tances now enable them to render 
more comfortable, and the grounds 
about which Eugenio took great 
delight in difpofing in fuch a man- 
her as was calculated to favor the 
contemplative turn of his mind. 
Five years he fpentina truly ele- 
gant and philofophic retirement, 
not favagely thutting himfelf up 
irom the world, but afferting that 
title to the ufe of his time which 
he deemed neceffary to the culti- 
vation of his foul, and the great 
ends of his creation. Before this 
period he had pafled through va- 
tious feenes and fituations of life. 
Bat why fhould I thus piece out 
the hiftory of my friend? I feel 
that in the end it muff all be told; 
fuch is my fondnefs cf talking a- 
bout him: I will therefore lay it 
before my readers, with the advan- 
tages of aregular narration. 

It was on acoid night in De- 
eember, that the father of Amelia 
and myfelf, being overtaken by a 
fhower of rain, entered the kitchen 
of an inn on the weiltern road, to 
warm ourfelves by the fire. There 
fat in one corner of the room a 
tak thin youne man, in a meaa 


travelling drefs, but of an elegant 
form and dignified afpee&t. He lean 
ed upon the table with his elbow, & 
had very much the air of fatigue in 
his looks though therewas evidently 
too much agitation within him to 
admit of the neceffary repofe. I ob- 
ferved as we ftood by the fire that 
the eyes of my friend were fixed up- 
on the youth,who himfelf never once 
regarded us or paid us the leaft at. 
tention from our firft entrance in. 
to the room. | 

As my friend’s houfe, where I 
then was upon a vilit, was only a 
mile diftant, and as it now held 
up, we took leave of the company, 
all of whom rofe, except the trav- 
eller, who took no more notice of 
our departure than he had done 
of our entrance. My friend 
(whom in future f fhali call Bar- 
ville, having fome reafons for con- 
cealing his true name) during our 
walk home, was filent and thought. 
ful, and would enter into no con. 
verfation the wholeevening. The 
next morning, we met early in 
the: garden, where he thus addref- 
fed me:—‘* My good Mr. Olive- 
Branch, t mult beg your forgive- 
nefs for my behavior yelterday 
evening ; but the truth is, the phy- 
fiognomy of the young ftranger 
we faw Jalt night has fo touched 
me, that I have been able to think 
of nothing elfe ever fince. My 
mind,” continued he, “ will never 
be at eafe till I have had fome 
converfation with him : what think 
you of fending to defire his compa- 
ny to breakfalt ?” I approved of 
his intention; the meffage was 
fent, anda very polite refufal wag 
returned. This, however, only. 
the more inflamed the curiofity of 
Mr. Barville. He det otf himfelf 
to the inn, and returned in half an 
hour, together with the flranger, 
He was a little better drcffet than 
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on the greceding day, and bore ev- 
ery chatadlerillic of the gentleman 
about him. His deportment was 
the moft manly I ever beheld ; 
and a flight fuffufion which tinged 
his cheeks upon entering the room, 
being unaccompanied with any 
embarraiiment, prognofticated that 
amiable union of qualities which 
adorn a mind at once modeft and 
affared. 

He exprefied the fenfe of the 
honor done him in a very warm 
manner. Mr. Barville, whofe 
knowledge was very confiderable, 
ftarted various fubje@s of conver- 
fation, and feemed very defirous 
of engaging the ftranger’s confi- 
dence, and of bringing their ac- 
quaintance to that ftate of maturi- 
ty which would admit of fome in- 
terefting queftions, in which he 
longed to give a loofe to his curi- 
olity. 

As Mr. Barville was a character 
little out of the common road, it 
may be worth while to digzrefs a 
moment for the fake of deferibing 
him. This gentleman was the el- 
deft of feveral children. His fa- 
ther was a merchant of fome emi- 
nence, and a man of very folid 
parts, and great worldly know- 
ledge. Fle ufed to fay, that he 
looked on his feven children with 
the fentiments of a Spartan; that 
he confidered them as a Rock, in 
which the public and himfelf had 
equal fhares. To the common- 
wealth he refigned the qualities of 
their heads ; and referved to him- 
felf the paramount property in the 
province of the heart. 

His children were all permitted 
to choofe their profeflions ; for he 
deemed ita monftrous attack up- 
on reafon and common fenfe, to 
fettle the deftination of a child with- 
out waiting for his capacities to de- 
Velope themfelves. Unhappily the 


old man’s precautions were vain « 
he died in: circumftances by no 


means affluent; and Mr. Barville, 
the eldeft fon, who had already 
entered on the ftudy of the civit 
law, was obliged to relinquith the 
profeffion of his choice, to fupport 


his brothers and fifters, who were’ 


yet children, with the profits of his 
father’s bufinefs. Many years 
however after this event, when he 
had attained the age of thirty, he 
came tb the unexpected pofleflion 
of a very ample fortune by the 
will of a diftant relation. 

As this change in circumftances 
raifed him into more elevated 
company, he began to feel his own 
difparity in the point of educatior 
fo feverely, that he refolved 
to repair thefe deficiencies by 
a few years of afliduous appli- 
cation. He immediately purchaf- 
eda judicious little colleétion of 
books ; and being too old and too 
nice to become a pupil, he fat 
down with folitary ardor to the el- 
ements of mathematics, and the 
treafures of ancient literature.— 
Aided by a quick comprehenfion 
and a found memory, he made 
fuch difpatch, that, in the courfe 
of three years, his head was fur- 
nifhed with a rich variety of mate- 
tials for reafoning and contempla- 
tion. The folitude in which he 
profecuted thefe refearches, did 
not fail to give an original turn to 
histhoughts and arguments, and 
faftened fome fingularities and pre- 
judicies on his mind, which time 
and opportenity ferved only to 
provoke and confirm. In_ the 
{cholar’s craft, as well as in others, 
there prevails a common call of 
converfation, 2 fort of complexion- 
al tingture, which fome would call 
cant, that pervades the whole pro- 
fefion. Mr. Barville’s learning 


was not of this technical fort ; his 
preferences 
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preferences and averfions were the 
progeny of his own mind, and his 
tafte was unborrowed, as well as 
the principles on which he fupport- 
ed it. 

His phrafeology had fomething 
in it that was ftrange at firft, but 
which proved it to be his own, and 
at once told you he was no com- 
mon man; and thofe who con- 
verfed with him were frequently 
furprifed by new combinations of 
words, and new effects of language. 
He abounded in principles, in max- 
ims, and in fyftems, which he che- 
rilhed the more fondly, as being 
his undifputed offspring, and could 
therefore never endure interrup- 
tion until the whole fcheme of his 
argument was perfectly detailed. 


He was fond of framing improve- 
ments, of which humanity was the 
object ; and the poor and unfortu- 
nate were the conftant theme of his 
inventions, and the unceafing ob- 
jects of his care. On the whole, 
he was tender on the fubje&t of re- 
ligion, ferious in all queitions of 
merality, and ardent and difinter- 
efted in his fearch after truth ; and 
if the quicknefs of his apprehenfion, 
and the conftancy of his tenets, 
made him fometimes impatient 
and imperious, it was almoft worth 
while to be expofed a little to 
this defective part of his character, 
to witnefs that benevolent concern 
and unaffe&ted candor with which 
he fludied to expiate the offence. 
Mr. Barville was juft proceed- 
ing to addrefs fome important 
queftions to the ftranger, whom I 
{hall in future call Eugenio, when 
Ameiia entered the room. I fhall 
attempt no defcription of this 
young lady’s perfon: it will be e- 
nough to fay, that tke molt melt- 
Ing fenfibility, and the moft exalted 


virtue, heightened and corrected 


each other’s expreflion, in a com. 


plexion and a fet of features form- 
ed for love and delight. Mr. Bar- 
ville introduced her to his gueft, 
whofe frame underwent a new 
kind of agitation, and who now 
felt doubly afhamed of the mean- 
nefs of his apparel. ‘ Amelia,’ 
faid the father, * you are to look 
upon this gentleman as no com- 
mon acquaintance; certain rules 
of judging, which have never yet 
betrayed me, make me very ambi- 
tious of his friendthip.” This 
fpeech, in fpite of herfelf, ftrained 
her looks towards Eugenio, and an 
involuntary expreflion of {weet ap- 


probation kindled the firft {park ot 


that unhappy flame ia which they 
were both deftined to be confumed. 
Mr. Barville lopped a moment for 
their mutual compliments to be 
paid; but nature had fixed on their 
mouths a feal of filence, on which 
each other’s image was engrav- 
ed, and which a little time fufficed 
to carry to the heart, there to abide 
forever. 

The vivacity of Mr. Barville’s 
difpofition, and the fermentation 
of his miod, never fuffered a paufe 
to lalt till ic was painful; and in 
any embarraf{ment of that kind, it 
was uiual for the company to turn 
towards him for relief. Some a- 
greeable comrent, or fome ufeful 
inference, was always revolving in 
his mind and ready for the occafion; 
and a certain equability and deli- 
cacy of thought were more re- 
markable in his converfation, 
than the poignancy of fatire, or the 
fplendor of wit. He made us all 
join in requefting Eugenio to 
fpend that and the following day 
with us ; but it was eafy to fee 
whofe application had the moft in- 
fluence in obtaining his. confent. 
A thoufand agreeable topics were 
ftarted by the hofpitable entertain- 
er; and fo much pleafantry and 
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good:‘humor prevailed through 
the day, that towards the clote of 
it, the ftranger had fhakea off 
much of his referve, and more 
than once gave way to emotions 
of gaicty and mirth, which fo deve- 
loped the expreffion of his counte- 
nance, that many new and excellent 
qualities were readia it by the philo- 
fophical Mr. Barville ; and the feeds 
of much future forrow were fown in 
another bofom, where, alas! the 
fame philofophy did not, at leatt 
that moment, exiit. 

The next morning, as foon as 
breakfalt was over, the worthy 
gentleman of the houfe turning to- 
wards his gueit, and putting his 
two fingers upon his hand as it 
refted upon his knee, ([ fee them 
both now before me) ** You mutt 
be fure, fir,” faid he, “I could 
have had no inducement to feck fo 
earneltly your acquaintance, but 
what was perfedily difinterefted 
and honorable: I have long che- 
rifhed the perfuafion that there are 
certain lines in the countenance 
which never fail to announce a 
well conftituted mind. Thereis a 
kind of running title in the face, 
which opens freth matter to inter - 
eftus inevery page. Nota certain 
affemblage of features, but the 
moditication of thofe features un- 
der the various influence of fuccel- 
five emotions, is the rule of my 
judgment in thefe cafes, with a re- 
ferve, however, in favor of the tef- 
timonies of fubfequent expeiience. 
Look upon meas one, therefore, 
whom no accidental circumftances 
of. obligation or conuexion have 
made your friend, but whom 
the fecret ties of nature herfelf 
have drawn towards you with a 
force notto be refilted, I frankly 
oficr you my confidence and 
fricadthip; make what ufe you 


Fuzenid and Amel'a. 


can of mein your own affairs ; and 
if you have any diflrefies (alas 
they are legible in your counte. 
nance) which are not too defperate 
tor relief, or too fevere to be foft, 
ened by communication, I earnef. 
ly entreat you to make me a hharer 
inthem. I too have had my for. 
rows: in the moft virtuous and af. 
feciionate ot wives, I have loft the 
tendereft of friends ; and my only 
fon is gone from me, Heaven 
knows where, with circumftances 
that render the lois of him teq 
times more diltrefsful, and whicl 
add weight to a misfortune that 
one would think almoft too heavy 
for aggravation,” 

Thefe kind fentiments, uttered 
with great energy, were too much 
for Eugenio: he was mute for 
fome moments ; in fpite of his ef, 
forts, a tear tole from him, and 2 
figh efcaped from the depths of his 
bofom. At length, after fome un- 
intelligible effulions, .he went on 
thus: “ This generofity, my dear 
fir, and this extraordinary good- 
nefs are fo greatly above what I 
have been uied to experience, that 
1 dare not attempt to make ade- 
quate acknowledgments. The 
beft way, doubtlefs, to manifelt my 
fenfe of it would be to yield initant- 
ly to your flattering requelt ; but, 
indeed, Sir, my hiftory contains 
but little to intereft or to amufe you. 
As for fome few diftrefles I may 
have fuffered, they have not been 
of that incidental, various, and 
adventurous kind, which affe@ in 
the relation, but were for the molt 
part fpun out of my own feelings 
which are fuch as to raife trifling 
circumftances into ferious misfor- 
tunes: while, fo is my mind con- 


evils, whofe fenfible magnitude 
“infininitely greater, and which mut 
difurb 


ftructed, that I can endure ic 
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difturb the ferenity of others, with 
fafficient calmnefs and compofure. 
I know, fir, 1 am making a confef- 
fion much to my difcredit; but I 
cannot abufe fuch a noble good. 
nature, by keeping you ignorant 
of the unworthinefs of its object.”” 
It is eafy to imagine that the 
excufe was not liftened to; and 
Eugenio, after a paufe of fome 
moments, was beginning to grati- 


fy the curiofity of his new friend, : 


when, perceiving Amelia and my- 
felf rifing from our chairs, as if to 
jeave the room, he entreated us 
both to remain, and, with a look 


of fome impatience, aflured Ameliz 
that there was nothing in the ftory 
he was about to relate, which 
could give any umbrage to her de- 
licacy, or which he could with to 
conceal from her knowledge. f 
think, if fubfequent events do not 
deceive me, a melancholy forecaft 
at that moment drew from me an 
involuntary figh, and 1 felt ine 
wardly troubled as the fituation of 
things brought to my thoughts the 
effects wrought on the mind of the 
gentle Defdamona by the pitiable 
tory of the valiant Moor. 

| (Concluded next month.) 


HINTS on tue HISTORY or MAN. 
Exira&ed from “ The Studies of Nature,” @ work in its find of 
unparalleled excellence, 


N the fifth part of this work, 
fays our author, we fhall {peak 
of Max. Every work of nature 
has prefented to us, hitherto, only 
partial relations : man will furnith 
as fuch as are univerfal, We 
fhall examine, firft, thofe which 
he ftands in to the elements. Be- 
ginning with that of light and 
hre, we fhall obferve thst his eyes 
are turned not towards heaven, as 
the poets, and even fome philofo- 
on alledge, but to the horizon; 
o that he may view, at once, the 
heaven, which illuminates, and the 
earth, which fupports him. His 
vifual rays take in near half of the 
celeftial hemifphere, and of the 
plane on which he treads; and 
their reach extends from the grain 
of fand which he tramples under 
foot, to the tar which fhines over 
is head, at an immeatiurable dif- 
ce. 


he alone can bear to live within 
the torrid zone, and upon the ice 
of the frigid. If certain animals 
are partakers with him, in tHefe 
advantages, it is only by means of 
his inftructions, and under his pro- 
teftion. For all this he is indebted 
to the element of fire, of which he 
alone is the fovereign Lord. By 
this he prepares his food, diffolves 
metals, vitrifies rocks, hardens 
clay, foftens iron, and gives to 
all the produétions of the earth the 
forms and the combinations which 
his neceffities require. 

[Our moft ingenious author 
proceeds to fhew how man renders 
fubfervient to his ufe and advan- 
tage the Jir, the Water, and the 
Earth, the animal, vegetable and 
mineral kingdoms. 

With all thefe advantages, na- 
ture has collected in the human 


@ figure every thing that ts lovely in 


Fe alone of animals can enjoy colour and form, wheiher from 


ecrally the day and the night ; 


harmony, or from contrat. To 
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nies. His ftature, his limbs, his 
organs have proportions fo adjult- 
ed to all the works of Natiire, 
that fhe has rendered them invari- 
able, as their combination. He 
eonftitutes himfelf alone a genius 
which has neither elafs nor fpecies ; 
dignified by way of excellence with 
the title of Manxinp. 

He forms a real family, all the 
members of which are fcattered 
over the face of the earth, to col- 
le&% her produétions, and are capa- 
ble of maintaining a moft wonder- 
ful correfpondence adapted to their 
mutual neceffities. Man hasbeen, 
in every age, the friend of man, 
not merely from the interefts of 
commerce, but by the more facred, 
the more indiffoluble bands of hu- 
mianity. 

-—— As man has formed his in- 
telleé&t on that of nature, he has 
been obliged to regulate his moral 
fenfe by that of her Autuor. He 
felt, that, in order to pleafe Him 





Hints on the Hiftory of Man: 


thefe fhe has added movements the 
moft majeftic, and moft graceful. 
Man, over the whole globe, is at 
the centre of all magnitudes, of 
ail movements, and of all harmo. 


who is the principle of alj good 
it was neccflary to contribute te 
the general good; hence the ef. 
forts made by man in every age 

. . ? 
to raife himfelf to Gop by the prac: 
tice of virtue. This religious cha. 
raSter,which difinguithes him from 
every other fenfible being, belongs 
more properly to his heart than toe 
his underfianding. It is in him 
not fo much an illumination as a 
feeling ; for it appears independ. 
ent even of the fpectacle of nature, 
and manifelts itfelf with equal en. 
ergy in thefe who live moft remote 
from it, as in thofe who are con. 
tinually enjoying it. The fenfa. 
tions of the infinity, of the univer. 
fality, of the glory, and of the im- 
mortality with which it ‘is connec. 
ted, are inceflanily agitating the 
inhabitants of the city as well as 
thofe of the country. Man, feeble, 
miferable, mortal, indulges him: 
felf every where in thefe celeftial 
pafions. Thither he directs, with- 
out perceiving it, his hopes, his 
fears, his pleafures, his pains, his 
loves; and paffes his life in purfu-., 
ing or combatting thefe fugitive | 
impreflions of Deity. 44 





TSS 
AN EASTERN EPOLOGUE. 


HE Calif Hegiage, who, by 

his cruelties rendered him- 
felf the terror and dread of his fub- 
jects, happening to traverfe his vaft 
dominions without any badge of 
diftinfion, met with an Arabian 
of the defert, and thus addrefled 
himfelf to him : 

“ Friend (faid he) I fhould be 
glad you would let me know 
what kind of a man this Hegiage 
is, of whom they talk fo much ?”— 
* Hegiage (replics the Arabian) 
isno man ; he isa tyger, a mon- 


iter." Of what do they accufe * 


him?” “Oh! a multitude - of 
crimes 3 already has he wallowed 


in the blood of more than a million 
of his fubjects.”” “* Have you nev- 
er feen him 2?” «No. «& Well, 
look at him now: ’tis to him thou 
fpeakeft.”” 

The Arabian, without betraying 
the leaft furprife, rivets his eyes 
upon him, and proudly demands, 
« And you, Sir, know who I am?" 
“No.” «J belong to the family 
of Zobain, each of whofe defcend- 
ants is infeed with madnefs one 
day in every year, and mine is to 
day.”’ : 
Hegiage {miled, and in confide- 
ration of the ingenuity of his ¢x- 
cufe forgave him. 
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For the MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 
Horace, Book I, Ode IV, Tranflated, 


-- To LUCIUS SEXTIUS. 
gy cheering {pring returns, and gentleft gales 
Invite the fhip , and {well th’ unfolding fails, 
The herd forfakes the ftall, the fyain the hearth; 
A beauteous verdure cl thes the teeming earth. 
Now Venus to the moon leads up the dance; 
The Graces join'd by {miling Nymphs advance, 
And fweil her train ; while ardent Vulcan plies 
His #tnian forge, and clouds of duft arife, 
- Now. let the yerdant myrtle crown our heads, 
On flowers freth gather'dinthe fragrant meads ; 
And now to Faunus let the incenfe rife, 
While in the grove, a kid or lambkin dies. 
Pale death with equal pace his fummons brings 
To lowlieft beggars, and to loftieft kings. 
Death oft defeats our beft concerted fehemes, 
And prov:s our faireft profpects airy dreams. 
Too thort is life the fleeting hour to wafte; 
Then pluck the fruit that now invites your tafte. 
Even yon, dear Sextius, happy, wife, and brave, 
Muft foon exchange. your palace for a grave; 
Nor ever quit th.tdrear abode to join 
The jovial club, or quaff the nectar’d wine; 
“ Nor fhall the lovelieft nym, h, that trips the plain, 
One amorous glance from you, nor one fond ae 
AM. 





b ——-___,_,___________] 
A fine arid folemn Apoftrophe in a Morning Walk, in May, 
FROM LEWESDON HILL ——«¢ POEM. 
by the Rev. Mr. Crowe, 


E dew fed vapors,. nightly balm exhal’d, . 
From earth, young herbs, and flowers, that in the mora 
Afcend as incenfe to the Lord of Day, 
1 come to breathe your odours! while they float 
Yet vear this furface, let me walk embathed 
In your invifible perfumes, to health 
So friendly, nor lefs gratefal to the mind, 
Adminittering fweet peace and <cheesfuluch | 


VOL. VUll. G For 
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z90 Original Poetry. 


Yoo the MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE 
Written on the Author’s Natal Day. 


ACH “ birth-day” to devote to joy and mirth, 
i Is one of the firft leffons infants learn; 
I nc'er was tavght it: mournful was my birth, 
And mournful is its annual return. 


a ate 
a 
a se ee = 


a eS 


. 
| 

| Soon os the vital air this breaft inhal'd 

| Misfortune feia’d on my devoted frame ; 

| Penury and woes have ever fince affail'’d, 

And fcarce has glimmer'd kind hope’s feeb‘Ieh flame. 

ti SHE, who’e dear relics fanctify the clod 

To which affection frequent vilits pays, 

Was feummon d toadornth courts of God, 

Soon as her wretched fon commenc’d his days. a 


; 

. 

: 

| With “ fombre pencil,” and with colors dark, 
f 

' 











Fate has depicted each fucceflive fcene ; 
Toft on life’s boifterous fea, the fragile bark 
| Seldom one twinkling ftar, ne’er a brighs fun, hath feems 


By penury precluded from that height 
To which ambitious Genius dar'd to foar; 

Chill -overty prevents my eager flight, 

And fancy dares indulge itfelf no more. 
| 
' 


The future's camera difclofes {cenes 
More dark, more glo my than the paft have been. 
) Save when imagination intervenes 
Wilt And through the gloom AMANDA’s form is feen. 
At that lov’d name the fancy pleafure takes, 





And fmiles at views of happinefs to come ; 
But foon, too foon, timidity awakes, + 
And nothing then is feen but real gloom. 


With more than ufual hafte this day is fped 
With dangerous illnefs fifters are diftreft ; 
The tears of anguith, and the throb of dread 
Pain my fwoln eyes, and rend my tortur’d breaft: 


God of my life! my darken‘’d foul illume, 
Let me not murmur whate’er be thy will, 








i Help me o’ercome this unavailing gloom, 
| And under “chaftening and rebuke be {iill.” 
\ | Thon canft- remove the clouds which now impend, 


a a And threaten tu o’erwhelm my wearied mind. 
a But while I atk, my foul’s beft loves amend, 
| | Ceafe then to murmur, heaven will yet be kind. 


Perfect the goolnefs which thou haf begun, 
| And grant a gracious anfwer to this prayer, 
i} With faith and hope, in thy beloved fon, 
1} biclp me with forticude /ife's Jud to bear, | MONIMIUS. 





\] PROLOUGE 
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PROLOGUE, 
Intenprp rom VORTIGERN, 





BY HENRY JAMES PYE, ESQ. 
HE caufe with learned | tigation fraught, 
Behoid at length to this.cribunal brought. 
No fraud your penetating eyes can cheat, 
None here can Shakipears writing counter fcit.<= 
As well the taper’s baie unluflrous ray 
Might try toemulate the orb of day, 
As modern bards, whom venal hopes infpire, 
Can catch the blaze of his celeflial fire.— 
If in our fcenes your eyes delighted find 
Marks that denote the mighty mafter’s mind; 
If at-his words the tears of pity flow, 
Your breafls with horror thrill, with rapture glow; 
Demand no other proof—your -fouls wil! feel 
The ftamp of nature's unconteti dfeal— 
But if thefe proofs fhould fail ;~—if in the ftraia 
Ye feek the Drama's awful Sire ia vain ; 
Should Critics, Heralds Antiquaries join - 
‘To give their fat to each doubtful ine; 
Believe tiera not.—Tho’ to the niceft eye 
The coiner imitate the royal dye, 
The ‘Tuuchftone fhall detect the {pecious mould, 
Nor lot bafe metal pafs for fterling gold. 
This caufe then in the laft refort you try, 
From this tribunal no appeal can lie. 
Turn from the frigid rules of critic art 
Te read the Code of Nature in the hearts 
Confult her laws, from partial favor free, 
q fad give, as they decide, your juft decree: 
oe 


4 LARK FED HER NESTLINGS. 


A LARK fed her neftlings ea: h day in the corn, 

Which fummer had rip’ned with care ; 

How blithfome the fung ’mid the fweets of the morn, 

And clear’d with her pinions the aii! 

No bird that ¢’ér flutter’d its wings as it flew, 
Carol'd fweeter at dawning of day; 

How oft did her plumes meet the foft failing dew, 
As upwards fhe foar’d en her way. 

But lucklefs,one noon, as fhe ventur'd for food, 
And left her {weet youaglings behind, 

A {fchool boy efpied them, and ftole them fo rude— 
Ah! why did heat fo unkind! 

Returning impatient with food in her bill, 
She funk in her neft on the ground; cs 

And call'd them 1m vaio, with her wild gotes fo frill, 
Kor ah! they were not to be found. 

She flew o’er the meadows, and fought ev'ry dale, 
And pluck’d the foft dowa from her breaft; 

To the tall leafy groves the repeated her tale, 
“ Some robber hath plunder'd het nett.” 

Uncealing fhe rov'd, and complain'd far and wide, 
And irill'd her lorn ftrain to the iky ; 


“Ab! whereare my neftlings ? ah! teli me ;” the cried, 
+ Toa 
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Seleted Poetr'y. 


“ Too weak are their pinions to fly.” 
Defpairing at taft her dear younz ones to fiad, 
The corn the forfook with difdain ; 
And clofing her wings as fhe fung, in the wind, 
- Fell mourning,—and died on the plain. 
YEND4. 


—Eaaa=—— 


SONNETS, , 
By the Rev. R. Polwkele. 


“ OR thee, wofe love I value mo e than life, 
Whofe charms the balm of heartfelt blifs infpire, 

For thee | reaflume my humbie lyre ; rs 

Here in the thade far diftant from the {trife 

Of fcenes, wherd Fafhion’s pamper’d votarics rife, 
In Ditlipation’. revel, quench the fire 

O Mufe! and blaft the hallow’d name of Wirt, 
*Mid the dark Orgies of impure defire. 

For thee, tho’ ne’er my unambitious flrain 
May foothe th’unfeeling world, I yet awhile 

Tune the rude thell; and haply not in vain, 
if. ({weet reward of every anxious toil) 

My fimple fong have ftill the power to gain 
From.Lavaa, buta fond approving {mile. 





TO THE SAME, 1N 1784. 

Amid this fcene of var ed beauty plac’d, 
Where nature's wild fimplicity, refin’d ‘ 
To profpedts that might charm e’en Ma/on's ming 

Veils the fair art that lives in Courtenay’s tafte ; 

Let us, my Lavra, no vain wifhes wafte ; 

But, to the humbier lot of life refign d, 

Be ours, when Eve:ing’s penfive fhadows hafte 
O’er the dark trees, and paler lawn, to bind 

Contentment s modeft wreath around the brows 
Of wedded love ; that fighing oft renews 

The memory of its fondly ftoried vows! 

Or, fmiling on the day o’erpaft, reviews 

Each joy the wife— he mother can impart, 

To rivetin efteem the hufband’s heart. |” 


pe ________ | 
AMONODY 
On the Death of 


The Honorable Thomas Ruféll, E/q- 


Sung after the Eulogy of Doctor Jobn Warren, in the Church 
: in Brattle-Street, on Wednefday, May 4, 1796. 


pyre of departed worth! we come 
To pour our forrows o’er thy hallow’d bier ; 

To mourn thy unexpeéted doom, 3 
That draws from grieving virtue many a tear. 

For thou, by all who knew thee lov'd, 
To all by death’s remorfelefs power, art loft: 

Hence, e’en in vig’rous life, remov'd, 
Ere hoary age had chill’d thee with his iroly 

Patren 








Selected Poetry. 


Patron of every generous plan, 
The public welfare to promote, defign’d, 


‘Or mitigate the woes of maga, ° 

Thy noble nature felt for all mankind ! 
Leader of each ilfuftrious band, 

To -aife thy country’s growing fame decreed, 
Form’d, or to fertilize the land, 

The dark illumine, or the hungry feed. 

’ Friend of the friendlefs and the poor, 

In ceafelefs itreams thy god-like pity flow’d, 
Misfortune’s fons were ever fure 

To fhare the wealth approving heaven beftow’'d. 

* When fhiv’ring with the wintry wind, 

The fainting wretch a thoufand wants would feel, 
Thy bounty, merciful and kind, 

Bade the hearth blaze, and {pread the genial meal, 
Fraught with the riches ofeach clime, 

Thy thips advent rous fail’d from either pole ; 
Their wealth, thy charity fublime, 

Employ’d to footh affliction’s finking foul. 
¥ach eye, thy kindnefs fav’d from tears, 

Was rais'd to heav’n, as grateful for thy birth, 
Whilft angels, from their radiant {pheres, 

Look down with rapture on thy kindred worth, 
Thy fate, then, fhall w’ ever mourn, 

Plac'd as thou art, in happier tealms above ? 
No !—we fearce with thee to return, 

Sainted and bleft, if virtue heav’n approve. 
Like thine, may every bofom glow : 

May fortune’s fons thy bright example fire ; 
Teach them to feel for human woe, 

And imitate the virtues all admire. 


—_—= Fe 
TO THE ELEGANT SOPHIA. 





Ow THE ABSURDITY OF SOME PART OF THE FEMALS 


$* Benedetto fia’l giorno, | me/e, et Panna, 


iT 
oo 








—Ov’io fui giunte 
“ Da duo begliocchi, che legate mibanno. 
PETRARCH- 
Naturam expellas furca, tamen ufgue recurret. + 
: OR. 


N ancient Greece the maids for beauty famed, 

Were not of Nature’s lavifh gifts afhamed ; 
No coat of mail was by rough fingers laced, 
And no rude force comprefled the yielding waif : 
They o’er the fhape a ftole tranfparent flung, 
Which to the feet in varied foldings hung ; 
Freely to move, the well-turn’d limbs were feen, 
Graceful as Ida’s or Olimpus’ queen, 
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Seleffed Poetry. 


Thro’ which the rays emitted to the fight, 
Fill’d the admiring gazer with delight ; 
A filken bandau by the Graces wove, 
Gently upheld The Hemi/pheres of Love. 

Bat Fathion now ufurps Dame Natur:’s reign, 
Triumphs awhile, and fpoils her rich domain. 
Yet though, bright nymph! [ now her abfence mourg, 
To her dear rights Earth’s parent faall return. 
Aidher, Sophia ! with thy foering hand, 
R-move thofe (welling brealts deprefive band. 
Taof: globes, fole rivals of The Milky Way, 
F.om bondage freed, fhall hail the welcome day, 
Let it agaia with artlefs eafe be plac’d 
To gird with amorous grafp thy beauteous wait 5 
Then I'll confign thee to the tender care 
O: guardian fylphs congenial fprites of air. 


}__-_ 


ToEvD WIN. 


ON READING HIS TENDER ELEGY. 


(ln the manner of Hammond} 





“ Non ig»ara mali, miferis fuceurrere difco.” 


W HILE am’rous Edwin’s lyre, with melting flow 

Riots in all the luxury of woe, 

Around his head the mild affections play, 

And little Cupids lifp his liquid lay ; 

When warmer paflion ftrikes the trembling wires, 

Electric fhiverings feize the young defires. | 

Blame rot thy Emma, fhould fhe feem alone 

Unmov’'d a frozen Niobe in ftone : 

The qui k fucceffions of her hills of fhow 

Shew the volcanic fire is hid below. 

Severer mortals have our fex refin’d 

Scarce to herfelf th: virgin hints her mind. 

Each art, each fcience, opes far fairer fields 

For man, and love to bus’nefs frequent yields : 

Still idle woman filent, fecret fighs, 

Thrown into fhade, like fome pale flow’r the dies ; 

To foft fenfations offers no controul, 

But cour's the melting malady of foul. 

Say, thall imperial man, to whom ’tis given 

To rule on earth, the delegate of heav’n, 

Shduld he with whining plaints his pow'r difgrace, 
Acknowledg’d 














Seleéied Poetry. 


Acknowledg’d fow’r<ign of a fubje& race ? 

Edwin ! this nerveleis folly timely fhun, 

Fly the elegiac mufe, or you’re undone ! 

Let tuneful Hammond's fate thy caution moves 

Who bled a victim on the fhrine of Love ; 

He, wife at council, eloquent as brave, 

Expir’d in vernal lie, a woman’s flave. 

I could a drug medicinal impart 

Would drive this fickly languor from thy heart 5 

To bubbling founts of blifs I’d bring my Loy, 

And plunge ‘his fenfes in a fea of joy ; 

Teach him that Hymen’s laws yield pure delight, 

When love and virtue tender fouls unite ; 

Then lead to Learning’s haunts, to mines of truth, 

And breathe o’er all his f.ame the purple bloom of 
youth. A Younc W:noew, 


STANZAS TO HOPE, 
QO. Hope! thou balm of human woes, 


h! come and lull my foul to reft 5 
Thy form can foothe me to repofe, 
Tis thou canft calm my troubled brealt, 


Thou bright illufion of the mind, 

Thou jewel to the human kind ; 

Without thy aid, man’s life would be 

A long, long fcene of mifery ! 

Tis thou that art the wretch’s flay, 

When ev’ry comfort droops away ; 

Thy fiiendly voice can bear him vp, 

Though doom’d to drink Woe’s bitt'reft cup. 








When the fad Pilgrim with worn feet, 
Longs, yet defpa rs, his friends to greet ; 
Tis then thy heav’nly foothing ray, 
Renews his fleps, and cheers his way. 
When the poor mariner, at fea, 

Views black’ning tempefts round him flee ; 
Thy friendly aid points out the fhore, 
Where tempefts ceafe, and ftorms are o’er. 


When the tir’d foldier on the plain, 

Sees battle rage, and thoufands flain : 
Thou bid’ft his cares and anguith ceafe, 
And bring’ft the welcome found of peace. 


When the poor captive, in his cell, 

Is doom’d in cheerlefs gloom to dwell, 
Thy angel Vifion fets him free ; 

Thou giv’ft him life with liberty. 
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Yet not to earth’s contrafted fpot, 
Thy bonndlefs power can be confin’d ; 
For our’s would be the hardeft lot, 
Should all our views be here refign’d. 


If in this life was all our hope, : 
. Then wretched, were, ind-ed, our doom ; 
But happy we, that thou canft ope 

_ A realm of blifs beyond the tomb. 


When earth’s fhort pilgrimage is o’er, | ! 
When this world’s charms can pleafe no more ; 
When life’s laft pulfe throbs in the heart, 

And Death has aim’d his fatal dart ; 


Tis then, in heavenly robes array’d, 
Thou art the dying Chriftian’s aid ; 
He views, through thy celeftial eye, 


The dawn of immortality. 
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Marriages and Deaths, in May, 1796. 


MARRIAGES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


. Bofter. Mr. Jofeph Carnes, to Mifs 
Dorcas Hawes. Mr. George Creighton, 
to Mifs P lly Fitzgerald. Mr. John 
Whiting, to Milfs Mary Davis. Mr. 
Thomas Capen, to Miis Jane Noble 
Mr. ‘Thomas Fifher, to Mifs Bethiah 
Gookin. Mr. Peter Diamond, to Mifs 
Nancy Horton. Mr. Charles Jacobs. to 
Mifs Elizabeth Snellng. Rev. Abiel 
A bot of Coventry, to Mifs Eliza Abbot, 
of Andover. Dr. Z. Bartlett, to 
Mifs Hannah Jackfon. Mr. John Rif- 
borough. to Mifs Nancy Green. 


Dovcbefler. Mr. Samuel Glover, to 
Mifs Patty Holden. 


Gre nfield. Jonathan Leavit, efq. to 
Mifs Amelia Styles. 


DEATHS... 
. On his voyage to the E. Indies, Cape, 
John Cathcart, cf this town. George 
Edward, Brown, fon of deacon Wm, 
Brown. Mr. S. Bulfinch, 21. Mrs. 
Mary Holden. Mrs. Elizabeth Rug; lesj 
49-. Mr. Samuel Hunt, 59. Mrs, Eliza- 
beth Baxter.. Mrs. Magaret Cubb. 
Mrs. Mary Huffey, 68. Mifs Polly Lane, 
16. Mrs. Letitia S. Silvefter, 70. Mrs. 
Mary Jenks, 56. Mifs Hanaah Hollow. 
elt,eldeft daughter of Robert Hollowell, 
efy. Mrs. Elizabeth Dow, 38. Mrs. 
Abigail Ruggles, 34. Mr. Benjamia 
Nickols, 27. 
Roxbury. Mrs. Sarah Wood, 79. 
Newi.n. Mrs. Mary Barber,23. 
Connecticut. Hartford. George 
Walley, efq. feeretary of State, 86. — 
New-York Mr. Wm. Watfon, print 
er. Mrs. Mary Burcham. Capt. Da 
niel Parker, of Bolton. 
Charlefon, (8. C.) Mr. Wm. Corbett, of 
Bofton. 











